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N these days when Bolshevism is casting its shadow over the 
world, the teacher has an added responsibility—he must teach 
his pupils the new meaning of Americanism—that it stands for 
courage, enthusiasm and purpose, that it is an intense nationalism 
which signifies justice, freedom and humanity. He must impress 
: on the pupil’s mind the lessons of the Great War and make him 
| realize that in guarding the world’s civilization the United States 
is hereafter destined to take a bigger part. 


For such teaching the following books are ideal: 
Hart’s School History of the United States 


Ry Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Professor of Government, Harvard University 
| 539 pages. 16 full-page illustrations in color. 

More than any other history of its grade this textbook gives young people & new and broader under- 
standing of our true relations, both past and present, with other countries. _Fair in attitude, accurate in 
statement, simple in style, well-balanced in its proportions, attractive in its illustrations. A very appeal- 
ing and inspiring book for the higher elementary grades and junior high schools. 


Hart’s New American History 


By Albért Bushnell Hart, LL.D. 710 pages. With illustrations and maps. 


Written since the War and distinguished by breadth of vision, stimulating patriotism, freedom from 
prejudice, absence of provincialis m, and masterly, judicial explanation of long-standing misconceptions. 
| The social conditions at different periods in the country’s history, the economic features, politics, mili- 
tarv affairs, and above all the great men and women who have in any way contributed to national ad- 
vancement—all these are given their place in the book. 


McKinley, Coulomb and Gerson’s Schooi History — 
of the Great War 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, and Armand J. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


192 pages. With numerous maps. 


A timely new book which explains the causes and traces the progress of the War. It will enable 
| teachers to bring home to students the lessons of the War and to interweave the teaching of patriotism 
with the most recent American history. 

It is an historical narrative covering the course for Grades Seven and Eight and was written by the 
authors of an “Outline of an Emergency Course of Instruction on the War,” published by the United 
States Bureau of Education in August, 1918. The book was prepared upon the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Board of Historical Service. 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Stories of 
Americans in the World War ° 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 Pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures 
Six Full-Page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Made to be easily read by children— extra 
width between the lines and extra space 
between the words. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


51 Chambers St., New York 
AND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


BOOKS BY GUILLERMO HALL 


of the University of Texas 


These books are pronounced by many competent critics as 
being the best direct method books in any language. 


A new _ elementary direct | Método directo para aprender 

method for learning Spanish el espaiol 

1. An casy book for begin- | , Gives conversational 
comman 


2. Very small vocabulary 
of basic words. 

. Interesting and lively 
reading matter. 


2. Enables the student to 
make his way alone. 
Practical vocabulary of 
4,000 everyday words. 
Over 300 illustrations to 

teach vocabulary. 
Numerous and varied 


3 

4. Varied and_ ingenious 
exercises. 

5. Careful drill on verbs 
and pronouns. 

6 


. Over 300 illustrations to Constant dett on verb 
teach vocabulary. forms 


7. By practice and repeti- 
tion builds correct | First Book: xxix+280 pp. 
speech habits. Price $1.00 

8. Teaches Spanish in 


Spanish. Second Book: xxix+307 pp. 
9. Especially intended for Price $1.20 

junior high schools. Combined Book: xxix-+509 pp. 
viiit+308 pages. Price $1.00 Price $1.60 


LEARN SPANISH IN SPANISH 
We learned English by the all English method 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


CA Timely Book 


Lavisse: 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE 


This edition makes available for beginners in French interesting and 
instructive matter presented in simple and idiomatic language by the 


renowned French historian Ernest Lavisse. 
questionnaire at the close of each chapter. 


There is a brief resume and a 
The book is attractive typo- 


graphically and contains the many admirable illustrations with which the - 


French edition is embellished. 


and is complete. 
reading in the regular high schools. 


Illustrated. 


The Vocabulary has been carefully compiled 
It is just the thing for junior high schools and for early 


viii + 248 pp. $1.00 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


50 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


231-241 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


1815 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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WHY THE N.E. A.? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor of the Journal of Education * 


The National Education Association is called 
to the greatest service ever demanded of any 
American organization. 

The National Education Association can serve 
600,000 teachers without serving any political 
party, any business interest, any sect, any Cause 
other than the making of the best Americans 
out of all Americans. 

The National Education Association is an or- 
ganization of all teachers and those whose’ in- 
terests are with teachers. It is the only Na- 
tional organization that is of the teachers, for 
the teachers and by the teachers. 

BELIEFS OF THE N. E. A. 

The National Education Association — be- 
lieves :— 

That teachers win all battles. 

That the teacher is the unit in American edu- 
cation, 

That all educational evolution must begin with 
teachers. 

That teachers are the chief agency 

(a) In Americanization, 

(b) In elimination of hoodlumism, 

(c) In safeguarding democracy, 

(d) In the conservation of resources, 

(e) In the conservation of human forces, 

(f) In the development of individual charac- 
ter, 

(g) In the promotion of social virtues, 

(h) In the formation of thrift habits, 

(i) In the guidance of children personally, 
industrially and civically, 

(j) In inspiring American children and youth 
with the spirit and purpose of International de- 
mocracy. 

The National Education Association believes 
that all other agencies in education will fail ut- 
terly unless teachers apply these principles 
wisely and inspiringly. 

MISSION OF THE N. E. A. 

The National Education Association believes 
that its mission is to give all teachers 

(1) Substantial aid 

(a) In securing thrift salaries, 

(b) In achieving real tenure, 

(c) In receiving honest and safe pensions. 

(2) Recognition 

(a) Of achievement, 


(b) Of right to share in all educational coun- 
cils, official and professional. 
SPECIFIC DUTIES OF THE N. E. A. 
The National Education Association appre- 
ciates that teachers are liable to need the strong 


arm of a National erganization to respond in 
local emergencies. ; 


EXPLOITING OF TEACHERS. 

There are five hundred listed educational as- 
sociations for the exploiting of teachers—as- 
sociations to teach more Latin and less Latin, 
more science and _ science, more 
mathematics and less mathematics, more aristo- 
cratic English and less aristocratic English, 
more order and more disorder, longer school 
hours and shorter school hours, and for doing 
everything and for the undoing of everything. 

From the standpoint of improving the schools 
many of these agencies of exploitation are 
highly valuable, but they do it through exploit- 
ing teachers. These five hundred educational 
associations aim to have teachers know more be- 
fore teaching and keep on knowing more while 
teaching. They aim to have teachers visit the 
homes of all children in school this year, and 
last year, and who are to be in school next 
year. They aim to have the teacher get chil- 
dren into school and keep them in school. They 
aim to have the teachers always so lovely that 
children will relish everything in school, and yet 
they insist that the teachers shall have such a 
punch in methods and devices that the regular 
class work and all new class work shall be so 
thoroughly done that innumerable expert  sur- 
veyors will report that nothing is undone, or 
underdone, or overdone, but all done just right. 

Among these five hundred listed educational 
associations there are those that drive for health 
campaigns and wealth campaigns (for children), 
for selling Liberty Loan Bonds, buying War 
Savings Stamps, joining the Senior Red Cross, 
the Junior Red Cross, for boosting Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W.C. A.,the Knights of Columbus and 
the Salvation Army, the Belgian Baby Fund, the 
Fund for the Blind, for the Deaf, for the Maimed 
and on to the 500 degree. 


THE INCESSANT DRIVE. 
First one and then another of the Noble Five 
Hundred gets in its work, all good work, but 
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combined they make an incessant drive, an un- 
relenting propaganda to impress upon teachers 
that they are not doing all they ought to do, 
not what they ought to do, and nothing as they 
ought to do it. 

NOT A CRITICISM. 

Not one word of this is to be construed as 
criticism of any one of these Noble Five Hun- 
dred Educational Associations. They aim to 
make teachers dress better, talk better, and 
write better; know more history, more civics, 
more literature, more science, more art, more 
vocations, more philosophy, more _ pedagogy, 
more psychology, know how to advise farmers 
about hog cholera, housekeepers about the vir- 
tues of cottage cheese, and mothers about bring- 
ing up children that are born and are about to 
be born. 

ANOTHER DRIVE NEEDED. 


Noble as are these Five Hundred Educa- 
tional Associations they inevitably drive the 
teachers instead of driving for the teachers. 

What none or all of these do the National 
Education Association does. 

The Nationa] Education Association is the 
only National organization whose chief business 
is to drive for teachers, to boost teachers, to be- 
friend teachers. 

WILL TEACHERS APPRECIATE? 

Will teachers appreciate this noblest of friend- 
ship and service? If one teacher in six will re- 
ciprocate with loyalty and membership the N. 
E. A. will fulfill its mission and stand out by 
itself the one among five hundred. 


If, as now, only one in fifty appreciate the 
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chief friend of the teachers the National Educa- 
tion Association will become merely a trailer 
behind the cther five hundred education asso- 
ciations. 

The National Education Association cannot 
do the work of the Five Hundred as well as 
they do it, but it can do what none or all of them. 
can do. 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

The N. E. A. is at the parting of the ways. 
The present management will make it all that ‘+ 
ought to be if it can have a budget worth 
while. 

Personally we have known the N. E. A. 
closely for more years than has any other mem- 
ber, past or present, and we know that there 
has never been a time when there was such 
genuine democracy in the spirit and purpose of 
the Association as there is today. 

A professor of Columbia University at one 
end of the line and Sallie Hill, president of the 
National Teachers’ League, at the other have 
joined hands, sweeping within the circle alf 
classes and conditions of teachers and other edu- 
cators. 

Give the National Education Association a 
decent budget and it will do more for education 
than all other professional or official agencies. 
combined. 

The National Education Association wants a 


National Department of Education. It wants a 
Reorganized National Education Association, 


but heaven high above its desire for either of 
these is the aspiration to be the leader of 
600,000 teachers by being the servant of them 
all. 


WHEN YOU SAY “AN AMERICAN” WHAT DO YOU MEAN? 


BY ROBERT MCNUTT MCELROY 


National Security League 


The word, “American,” has no relation to 
blood. You may be of pure German blood and 
yet be a real American. You may be of pure 
Irish blood and yet be a real American. You 
may be of Russian, Hebrew, Italian, Polish, 
French, Belgian or Austrian blood, and yet be 
sas real an American as if your ancestors had 
come to this country on board the Mayflower, 
or had fought with Washington to create the 
Republic, or later, with Lincoln, to save it. 
There are more than 26,000,000 people in the 
United States today who were born in other 
countries, or whose parents were foreign-born. 
Each and every one of these is or may easily be- 
come a real American, if he has but the spirit 
of loyalty to the ideals which have made this 
nation out of many races. 

No man, woman or child who wishes special 
privileges is a real American. man, 
woman or child who knowingly denies to an- 
other equal rights is a real American; for all 
Americans must “hold these truths to be self- 


evident, that all men are created equal; that: 


they are endowed by their Creator with certaim 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

As soon as the American Revolution had saved 
free government in America other countries 
began to feel the effect. France was the first 
to catch the infection. As the Frenclr soldiers, 
who had fought side by side with the Ameri- 
cans during “the days that tried men’s souls,” 
sailed back to sunny France and their Bourbon 
despots, they carried in their hearts the ringing 
phrase, “All men are created equal,” and soon 
the throne of the Bourbons was rocking under 
the blows for “Liberty, Equality and Fratern- 
ity.” 

Fngland, too, soon felt the effects of a for- 


ward movement which the success of the 
American Revolution revivified. Parliament, 
under the leadership of William Pitt, the 


Younger, was soon made once more a really 
representative assembly, a character which it 
had lost many years before the American 
Revolution began. The Reform Bill of 1832 
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restored free government to England, and this 
Reform Bill had been made possible by the fail- 
ure of George III to crush free government in 
America. 

From free America, and free France, and 
free England, the ideals of a government “of 
the people, by the people and for the people” 
spread slowly into many lands. It was this 
march of free government for the peaceful and 
beneficent conquest of the world for the good 
of the world, that the gallant French people 
had in mind when they erected in New York 
Harbor that wonderful statue of Liberty En- 
lightening the World. As you look at that 
statue, or at its picture, always say to your- 
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self: “America means Freedom for the World.” 

And remember also that this freedom depends 
upon you. America’s power for good must come 
as a free-will offering from her people; but her 
strength may become a power for evil, merely 
by their neglect. The plant of liberty must be 
tended: but license grows like the tares among 
the wheat, as the fruit of carelessness. Liberty 
is the glory of a republic; but license—contempt 
for law and_order and discipline—is. its deadly 
foe. America means freedom for the world, but 
she can hope to see her desire realized only by 
proving that a republic can be honest and eff- 
cient as well as free. Germany has sacrificed 
liberty on the altar of union. Let us not sacri- 
fice union upon the altar of license. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This man whose homely face you look upon 
Was one of Nature’s masterful, great men: 
Born with strong arms, that unfought battles won; 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 


Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 
Wise, too: for what he could not break, he bent. 


Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 

He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 


Hold, warriors, councilors, kings—all now give place 
To this dear benefactor of the race. 


—R. H. Stoddard. 
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OILING THE BRAIN-MACHINE AND KEEPING IT IN 
REPAIR 


BY JOHN L. DAHL 


Highlani Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan 


The primary duty of the school teacher is to 
teach. He can have no excuse if, failing in this 
mission, he does not immediately transfer hts 
services to some other line of useful endeavor. 
If the thousands of school teachers throughout 
the country do not understand this, they might 
betier vie with each other in seeking positions 
r some other 
line of service rather than to continue to impose 


in factories, or as book agents, 


on parents and other members of society. 

It is an indisputable fact that Boards of Edu- 
cation employ teachers in sufficient numbers to 
earry on schools, furnish the community with 
proper buildings, and other equipment generally 
approved by Boards of Health and building in- 
spectors. Lut that the public take little or no 
account of the necessary supervision of outside 
activities of their wards is shown by this typical 
example. 

\ young man, seventeen vears old, member 
of the senior class of a city high school. son of 
highly educated and refined parents, with the 
best heritage which Americanism can give, has 
had the greatest difficulty continuing and com- 


pleting ns school work as a preparation for col- 
iege. Here is his characteristic daily plan :— 

The young man rises, let say, fifteen 
minutes before breakfast, snatches a mouthful, 
runs to the car, rides a matter of six or seven 
blocks to his school, rushes to his classroom 
and, through no fault of his own, reaches his 
desk before the last bell rings. He is late 
probably one time in six. He conducts himself 
as a young gentleman should during school 
hours, knows his lessons fairly well and receives 
a passing mark, perhaps. Possibly he is obliged 
to remain after the regular school session to 
compensate for work missed because of 
tardiness or other reasons; makes up the work 
cheerfully, leaves the school building and en- 
gages in more or less profitless activities, not at 
all connected with his school work, until supper 
‘ime. During the supper hour he engages in 
intelligent conversation with his parents on the 
topics of the day, demonstrating that he can ex- 
press a thoughtful opinion, even displays an oc- 
casional mark of genius, and leaves the supper 
table in a very pleasant frame of mind. 
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After supper the young man probably en- 
gages in a game of chess or checkers with some 
member of the family; or he may assume an 
easy position in a chair and read the newspaper 
or some other current literature; or he may 
even indulge in playing the piano or some other 
musical instrument. Before he knows it, the 
clock will have struck nine, and possibly a prac- 
tical father or a solicitous mother may ask him, 
mildly, about his lessons for the next day. 

The young man realizes, with a chill, that ue 
will be expected to recite in three or four les- 
sons tomorrow, pass in a certain amount of 
written work, and that this must be done be- 
4ween then and roll call next morning; so he 
preceeds ‘to begin his studies. 

On his way to his room, or when he reaches 
it, he finds some interesting thing to do. He 
then consumes half an hour more to no avail, 
and when his parents are ready to retire the 
young man seems ready to begin to study. If he 
is not exceptionally conscientious he may suc- 
ceed in getting to bed before midnight, with his 
lessons only indifferently done. Next morning 
he is too tired to rise early and refreshed, and 
repeats the performance of the preceding day. 

Now in this case we have purposely avoided 
mentioning the hundred and one outside activi- 
ties which the average school boy and school 
girl usually have. We know that there is much 
abuse of leisure among the young; our young 
man has  not_ grossly abused his lei- 
sure, but has simply not applied it to 
a profitable use in the business in which he is 
engaged, namely, that of getting an education. 
Of course his parents are somewhat to blame, 
“but neither the boy nor his parents enter into 
the spirit of the teacher when the boy fails to 
recite. or when he is late for school. The 
teacher loses his patience, the parents become 
solicitous, the boy becomes cowed or cal- 
loused. All these facts result in the defeat, 
rather than the promotion, of educational proc- 
esses. 

Of all who are to blame for the young man’s 
failures, the teacher without question holds first 
place. It is his business, primarily, to educate 
the young man; to inspire him with the spirit 
of education. The teacher can and should con- 
‘sult his parents, but by no means lean upon 
them for support in the tasks which he is being 
paid to perform. All of which seems like rather 
‘harsh criticism of the work of the teacher and 
his conscientious struggles day after day to put 
his best efforts into his professional .obligations. 
How, then, may the teacher remedy these diffi- 
enlties in the way of his pupil’s progress and 
helo him more effectively to promote his busi- 
ness of getting an education? 

The measurement of school work now = so 
prevalent in the modern school reveals defects 
in the schoolroom but does not remedy them. 
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ills of education as their ardent advocates are 
prone to claim. We place a certain high ap- 
praisal on hand-made goods in spite of their 
imperfections—an indication that the indefinable 
human element cannot be measured and that its 
values defy the foot rule and the marking sys- 
tem. Thus with the teacher there is a priceless 
something which contributes towards his suc- 
cess and influence which cannot be rated and 
made an absolute basis for comparative merit. 
We may use classroom measurements, but we 
must look beyond these for more lasting re- 
sults. 

In the first place, the great body of teachers 
must advocate and agitate with all their might, 
the establishment of some sort of system which 
will take care of those pupils who are especially 
anxious to do their work well and those who 
lack this desire. The school should’ change 
present conditions and make the classroom 
something more than a dumping place for each 
grade and condition of mental and_ scholastic 
ambition and ability. 

In the second place, having established a 
systematic record of attendance, as well as of 
scholarship, the teacher must work out a sys- 
tem whereby frequent transfers from one class 
to another may be made whenever it seems wise 
to do so. Therefore, he should inform himself 
very carefully of the outside activities of each 
boy and girl under his charge. The home must 
furnish him with much valuable information. 

We have unlimited provision for getting the 
more or less indifferent products of the brain- 
machine, but thus far we have taken very little 
time to see that the machine is properly oiled 
for work. We have a hundred teachers to listen 
to recitations, but rarely one that is appointed 
to attend to the preparation of these recitations. 
The home may help, but we have not the right 
to expect the parent to do the work of the 
teacher. While such help may sometimes prove 
profitable it will more often be the reverse. 

We have an attendance officer to take care of 
all irregularities of attendance. We are alive 
to the responsibilities of having the boy in 
school when the should be; but thus far we 
have not learned, or at least taken cognizance 
of the necessity of making all of his activities 
in school and out contribute towards the suc- 
cessful attainment of an education. A scholar- 
ship officer might advisably make use of a 
questionnaire, sent to the parents or to those 
who act in /oco parentis, for the purpose of 
finding out facts that would contribute to the 
promotion of the best results. 
men questionnaire :— 

(1) Do you take a special interest in your 
son's (daughter’s) education? 

(2) Are you familiar with 
study? If not, why not? 

(3) Do you think his course of study ad- 


Here is a speci- 


course of 


These measurements are doubtless necessary vantageous 19 the mental capacity of your son? 
ard nsefnl, but thev are not strictly pedagogical. (4) What changes do vou recommend in his 
“Thev cannot be considered a panacea for the course of study? Why? 
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(5) What questions do you ask your son 
concerning his school work? 

(6) What characteristic remarks does your 
son make about his school and his teachers? 

(7) Have you been able to discover whether 
or not your son enjoys his school work? 

(8) What is his attitude towards this, his 
chief duty in life? 

(9) If you think it advisable that this  atti- 
tude should be changed, what do you ‘retom- 
mend? 

(10) Do you supervise the activities of your 
son during his time away from school? 

(11) Do you know what he does between 
the close of school and supper time? 

(12) Do you know how he spends his time 
the first hour and a half after supper? 

(13) Do you know whether he has any regu- 
lar hours of study? 

(14) Do you know whether he has regular 
hours of exercise? 

(15) Do you supervise his amusements? 

(16) Do you suggest the sort of amusements 
which he should have? 

(17) Do*you put him on his own responsi- 
bility in the norning about rising, or do you 
have to wake him yourself? 

(18) Does he eat breakfast with the family 
or do you allow him to eat whenever he hap- 
pens to be ready? 
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(19) Do you know what his record of atten- 
dance and tardiness is? " 

(20) Does your son earn any money outside 
of school hours? Is this necessary? 

(21) What advantage does he derive from 
doing so? 

(22) Have you acquainted yourself with his 
associates? 

(23) Can you tell whether these help or 
hinder him in his school work? 

(24) For what do you think your son best 
adapted? Why? 

(25) Does the school and its activities color 
your home life beneficially or disagreeably? 

(26) Do you find any difference in your son’s 
conduct during the school session? 

(27) How are the home habits of your son 
affected by his school life? 

(28) Please make a list of characteristics 
which you think best describe your son. 


Remarks: With the information which these 
answers will furnish, each pupil can be made an 
individual basis of study by the teacher, and 
certainly the mental machinery may be more 
properly oiled and kept ‘in repair for its best 
work than by the prevalent schoolroom process 
of merely taking the machine’s output without 
further attention to its operation. 
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AND THE WHOLE WORLD LISTENED 


[From “Stories of Americans in the World War.”] 


It was not a long story. It was spoken in a 
small room. The speaker hardly raised his 
voice. Yet that speech was waited for and lis- 
tened to by the whole world. 

The speaker was a citizen of the United States, 
born in a small Virginia town, to no title or 
riches except the tithe American citizen and the 
riches of opportunity in America. He had no 
rights except those which every other American 
citizen possesses. He had enjoyed no oppor- 
tunities which had not been urged upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of his country’s boys and 
girls. He had no powers but those which his 
fellow citizens had given him. Yet he was lis- 
tened to by the whole world. 

The story was told in simple words. There 
were no attempts to secure applause. In fact, 
the story was read from notes just as it was 
later printed in newspapers. Yet the whole 
world listened to its every syllable. 

Nor was the story new, except for its ending. 
It was a twice-told tale, a review of crimes 
against humanity, which had been many times 
before described to all the world. Nevertheless 
the whole world listened. 

Never before had so much depended upon the 
ending of a story, the last words of a speech. 

The whole world breathlesly waited for these 
last words because in them America would tell 


its fellow nations whether it would yield to 
German autocracy or fight and conquer it. 

From these last words would come a promise 
of untold significance to all mankind—would 
America let German  autocracy destroy 
America’s rights and triumph over democracy 
everywhere, or would America help the free na- 
tions of the world destroy German autocracy? 

It was the story’s ending which made _ the 
whole world listen to the retelling of war crimes 
like these by Germany against humanity. 

The speaker had no power to punish Germany 
for the well known crimes against humanity of 
which he reminded the world. He could not 
send American armies out of our country, or 
war boats beyond the three miles of ocean along 
our coast which nations call ours, unless author- 
ized to do so by the American people’s elected 
representatives in Congress. He could do 
nothing but tell the story. , 

Yet the whole world listened because the 
world believed that it was listening to the voice 
of America; to the people whose liberty had 
been enlightening the world since its Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, to the people whe 
gave Washington and Lincoln to freedom-loving 
mankind everywhere. 

Four days after this story ended Congress de- 
clared that the story’s conclusion was the only 
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ssafe and- honorable conclusion for our country, 
namely, that Germany had been making war 
upon us; that Germany had declared its inten- 
tion to keep on making war upon us and upon 
the freedom of all mankind; and that it was 
our duty to fight with all our might against 
~Germany’s injustice. 

The American citizen who told this story was 
the President of the United States, Woodrow 
‘Wilson, then beginning the second year of his 
second term. The story was called the Presi- 
dent’s War Message. It was told in the national 
capitol for which Washington, the Father of his 
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Country, and its first President, laid the corner- 
stone in 1793. 

Within reach of the speaker’s voice were sena- 
tors and representatives, government officers, a 
few guests, and newspaper reporters. At the 
hour when the war message was being read 
aloud, newspapers to whom the address had 
been sent in advance by mail, by telegram, or 
by telephone were distributing printed copies. 
Before the story was ended at Washington hun- 
dreds of millions of menin all parts of the wortd 
were telling one another what it meant. 


a a 
oy 


A thrift wage, the slogan of the age.—A. E. Winship. 


a 


‘ROOSEVELT’S FIVE-FOOT BOOK SHELF 


When Roosevelt started on his African trip 
‘he took along a collection of books, bound in 
pigskin, which has become known as the “Pig- 
skin Library,” and which in a sense has rivaled 
the five-foot shelf collection of Dr. Eliot. 

The original collection included :— 

The Bible. 

Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” “Zingali,” “Laven- 
-gro,” “Wild Wales” and “Romany Rye.” 

Shakespeare. 

Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” 

Kit Marlowe. 

Mahan’s “Sea Power.” 

Macaulay’s history, essays and poems. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 

The “Chanson de Roland.” 

‘The “Nibelungenlied.” 

Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great.” 

Shelley’s poems. 

Bacon’s essays. 

Lowell’s “Literary Essays” and 
Papers.” 

Poems of Emerson, Tennyson and Longfel- 
low. 

Poe’s Tales and poems. 

Keats’s poems. 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 

Dante’s Inferno. 

Holmes’s “Autocrat” and “Over the Teacups.” 

Bret Harte’s poems, “Tales of the Argonauts” 


“Biglow 


and “Luck of Roaring Camp.” 


Selections from Browning. 

Crothers’ “Gentle Reader” and 
Wallet.” 

Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom 


“Pardoner’s 


Sawyer.” 


Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Euripides’s “Hippolytus” and “Bacchus.” 

The Federalist. 

Gregorovius’s “Rome.” 

Scott’s “Legend of Montrose,” “Guy Manner- 
ing,” “Waverley,” “Rob Roy,” and “Antiquary.” 


” 


Cooper’s “Pilot” and “Two Admirals.” 
Froissart’s Chronicles. 

Percy’s Reliques. 

Thackeray’s “Pendennis.” 

Dickens’s “Mutual Friend” and “Pickwick.” 


TEACHING TO THINK 
BY LUCIEN PRICE 


We are taught that it is a disgrace to be phys- 
ically lazy. Why are we not taught that it is 
a disgrace to be intellectually lazy? We are 
taught to learn quantities of stuff by heart. Why 
are we not taught to challenge every idea, every 
institution, every custom? Why are we not 
taught, first of all, to think? 

We used to flatter ourselves that if every- 
one diligently looked out for his own personal 
affairs the world would look out for itself. It 
has been a ghastly awakening. It is only by all 
of us constantly taking thought for the safety of 
the world that the world can be safe for any of 
us. 

Where shall we begin to take thought? 

When neighbors get together they gossip. 
Cable and press have reduced this planet to a 
neighborhood. Suppose, instead of swapping 
the news that Pete is on the outs with Estelle, 
we thresh out the news of the world-neighbor- 
hood. 

The newspaper provides the raw material of 
this news. That is all it pretends to provide. 
Tne reader must sift the news for himself. Af- 
ter that he must think. 

“All I read is the headlines,” . 
said, “All I eat is the label.” 

“The newspapers say one thing today and 
deny it the next.” Of course they do. They 
print the news as it comes. They are not edited 
simultaneously in Hong-Kong, Timbuctoo and 
Boston. 

Reading between the lines is the great Ameri- 
can sport. We can do it in home politics. 


. as if one 
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dispatches carefully? It is the most exciting vf 
Why not in world politics? Are people 
bored by the thought of reading news 
intellectual poker games. 

All news is colored. To read news is to see 
an event through another man’s eyes. Atlow 
for his squint. Which side is he on? Does he 
seem to comprehend the meaning of what he 
sees? How much is he allowed to tell? Is he 
‘trying to tell more than he is allowed? (Usu- 
ally he is, and a little ingenuity will enable us to 
-guess what.) Through what censorship is his 
news sent? In whose interests would that cen- 
sorship ply the blue pencil? If he concedes this 
‘much to be true, how much more does it im- 
‘ply? .. . These are a few of the questions 
which an interpreter of the news has to ask him- 
self continually as he reads. It enlivens the 
‘perusal. Anyone can learn to read the papers 
with this discriminating eye. 

The world is ringing with phrases: “Free- 
dom of the seas,” “balance of power,” “self- 
determination,” “Bolshevism.” The way the 
people are deceived is by giving a new idea or 
a new force a label and then giving the label a 
black eye. The only protection people can have 
against this sort of deception is to ignore the 
label and demand a chance to examine the arti- 
cle. Our natural mental laziness tempts us to 
assume that if we know the label we understand 
the thing. That would be a dangerous assump- 


tion in a drugstore. It is far more dangerous 
in world’ politics, and world politics is now the 
only kind there is. 

News is merely information; raw material. 
Well digested it becomes knowledge. Judiciously 
applied to conduct it becomes wisdom. He only 
can transform this raw material into wisdom 
who thinks. 

We Americans are valiant doers. We are 
short on thinkers. We have been rather shy of 
thinking; it tended to make a man different 
from the majority, and we all like the com- 
fortable security of the crowd. 

The doer has physical courage. The thinker 
has moral courage—the courage to challenge, 
to differ. We have needed doers. Now we 
need thinkers. We need them everywhere, 
from university to work-bench: and the ideas 
which come from the work-bench are likely to 
be more vital than those which come from the 
university. 

It is easy to deliver tirades against new ideas 
and new forces which we do not understand. 
It is also dangerous. It is safer to learn to un- 
derstand them. 

Sending one back to the store for the forgot- 
ten yeast cake, one’s mothers had a remark as 
exasperating as it was true: “If your head 
won’t do the work your heels must.” 

What we refuse to do with our heads life 
takes out of our hides—Boston Globe. — 


> > 


RATIONAL COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


BY G. H. COLEBANK 


Fairmont, West Virginia 


While the high schools have a keen apprecia- 
tion of what we owe the colleges and the uni- 
‘versities, we realize that the prevailing system 
of college admission requirements has been 
pronounced in preventing the high school from 
giving due consideration to that large propor- 
tion of its pupils who do not complete the usual 
four-years’ course, or who, doing so, do not go 
to college. Outside of the commercial courses 
it is exceptional to find American high school 
programs which present evidence of having been 
‘devised for any other apparent purpose than 
that of preparation of pupils for higher institu- 
tions of learning. This holds notwithstanding 
the opportunities for election. of subjects that 
now exist in secondary schools, since among the 
chief subjects from which election can be made 
few are found that do not conform in their aims, 
organization and material and methods of in- 
struction with the requirements established for 
admission to college. 

No convincing evidence has made certain that 
a four-years’ secondary school course, consist- 
ing largely of quite formal studies in foreign 
language and mathematics, taught by the 
methods which have long been customary in pre- 


paratory and other secondary schools, actually 
lays better foundations for successful college 
work and for subsequent success in life than 
courses of a different character. / Many col- 
leges insist on a certain number of units of 
Latin or other foreign language. They should 
be expected to present evidence of a convincing 
nature that the enforcing of this requirement 
enables them to secure students with best prep- 
aration for college work, such results being due 
to the educational value of the subject! 

We hear much said in these days about teach- 
ing patriotism in the public schools, this being 
loudly proclaimed as one of the chief functions 
of the school. Will emphasis upon foreign lan- 
guage make a gratifying contribution to this 
worthy aim? Will not the study of our mother 
tongue make a far larger contribution?! Upon 
examination of entrance credits presented by 
high school graduates for entrance to college 
we find thousands of cases where students pre- 
sent more credits in foreign language than they 
do in their own mother tongue. A similar ob- 
servation is made in a comparison of Ancient 
history and English American history. 

Elementary mathematics is almost universally 
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prescribed for purposes of admission to college. 
It is contended that pupils who cannot meet, 
under present conditions, this requirement are 
not qualified to pursue college studies. Is there 
evidence of a satisfactory nature that other sub- 
jects cannot give preparation equivalent to that 
obtained through the study of geometry and 
algebra except for such college courses as em- 
ploy mathematics as an instrument of advanced 
study or in vocational training? 

Our state universities and other broad insti- 
tutions of learning offer a number of different 
courses, classical, mathematical, scientific, tech- 
nical and the like. Outside of the mother 
tongue, no one subject is a common essential 
co following all these courses,-and yet we find it 
not uncommon for a state university to require 
that every pupil present two, three or four years 
of foreign language work, from two to three 
years of mathematics and varying other specific 
subjects. 

It may be reasonable to require that he pre- 
sent three years in either language, mathe- 
maties, history or science, for some one of these 
may be necessary to carry on his work; but to 
specify in which subjects he shall specialize is 
entirely outside the province of any school: 

The university is too wise to attempt to 
specify which subject shall be his major after he 
enters its doors. There is only one ground on 
which specified requirements of certain subjects, 
not necessary in after work, can be defended 
and that is that those subjects are essential to 
the proper development of every boy and girl. 
The high schools maintain that boys and girls 
are so varied that not one subject can be found 
which is essential to the needs of all of them, 
except English. We hold that the very intensity 
of interest which a boy has in some lines may 
leave him no time for interest in others and that 
to require certain subjects is a stumbling block 
to some of the brightest, keenest minds. 

One of the conditions which will be readily 
agreed upon between college and secondary 
school as being essential to the admission of the 
student to higher studies is the possession of 
the latter of quite definite intellectual tools. 
For example, ability to read, write, speak Eng- 
lish to degrees easily to be understood under- 
lies successful work in almost any college. Stu- 
dents should have general intellectual habits, 
interests which a good average student at eigh- 
teen years of age might reasonably be expected 
to possess. There are a variety of habits of 
study, capacities to use reference material, abil- 
ities to analyze, organize and present data, the 
possession of which should be regarded as in- 
dispensable to the effective pursuit of college 
studies. The possession of these qualities on 
the part of high school graduates is highly de- 
sired by colleges, but the assumption that such 
qualities are to be produced chiefly through the 
study of certain prescribed subjects under cer- 
tain definite methods of teaching is wrong. and 
harmful. The high school should work out its 
own ways of producing these qualities. the col- 
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lege holding the high school responsible for 
their production in general rather than for their 


manifestation through certain prescribed 
studies. 

The newer school subjects such as cooking, 
drawing, sewing, carpentry, stenography, 


music, agriculture, machine shop, community 
civics and the like lend themselves much bet- 
ter to developing these qualities specified as 
fitting one for college than the traditionally 
specified subjects—non-English languages and 
non-arithmetical mathematics. Colleges refuse 
to give liberal recognition to the vocational sub- 
jects on the ground that these subjects are new, 
unorganized—no_ well-defined arrangement of 
subject matter—no set standards and methods 
of instruction. On the other hand they say that 
since the traditional, formal subjects have well- 
defined aims and their subject matter has been 
thoroughly organized, that the educational 
value of such subjects is greater. Is it not the 
chief purpose of the school to develop thinking, 
initiative, creativeness, originality in boys and 
girls? Does it not seem reasonable that those 
subjects which are in the process of developing 
and making adjustment to the social needs 
would lend themselves more readily to funda- 
mental educational aims of teaching? Do not 
the traditional subjects have a tendency to make 
teachers and students unimaginative, unpro- 
gressive and “wooden”? Have they not pre- 
served their ascendency in secondary education 
partly because they can so readily be taught 
and tested with little or no reference to their 
more fundamental values? 

The writer has had the opportunity to work 
with a committee of the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association in formulating a plan of en- 
trance requirements for the State University, a 
plan which would be satisfactory to the high 
schools of the state. Among a various number 
of investigations and observations made, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 400 alumni of colleges and 
universities throughout the United States for 
the purpose of learning what values are placed 
upon college subjects by graduates. 

The following observations might 
made from these replies :— 

(a) Colleges and universities beyond a doubt 
have been emphasizing too much, non-essential 
subjects, viz.: foreign languages and mathe- 
matics. 

(b) The subjects which fulfill the real aims 
of education are those which have a life work 
motive. 

(c) A college course should satisfy the felt 
needs of its students. We note that a large 
proportion of these graduates would make 
changes in their subjects if they were to begin 
a college course again. 

(d) The notion that all engineering students 
should be required to satisfy a modern language 
requirement and a higher mathematical re- 


well be 


quirement is disproved by the fact that a large 
percentage of engineers havé found in their 
actual work no use for these subjects. 
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A PROBLEM SOLVED | 


BY LINDA RIDER 


Head of English Department, 
Dubuque, Iowa, High School 


In solving the problem which faces formidably 
the present-day teacher of English in common 
with colleagues in other subjects, the problem 
of holding the student to his task—a problem 
more vexing than in “the good old days” of the 
birch and hickory—many schemes present them- 
selves to the imagination. Some may be mere 
figments of that much-to-be-desired faculty; 
others there are that seem to be more real; still 
others lend themselves to practice. Of this lat- 


ter class has proved to be the subject of this ~ 


article. 


At the beginning of the year I submitted to 
my classes of juniors and seniors the proposi- 
tion of turning the class, on every other Friday, 
into a sort of club with president and secretary, 
to be conducted according to Robert’s Rules of 
Order, the teacher to be active only passively, 
or occasionally to act as critic or as a tribunal 
of last resort. The suggestion was received in 
a rather half-hearted manner which, fortu- 
nately, I attributed to mere timidity, and, as 
there was no positive objection, proceeded to ac- 
tion. 

In electing officers, two days were given with 
advice of caution in their selection, and an at- 
tempt to make them feel the. responsibility of 
the position. In the five classes under my juris- 
diction, three elected boys (all presidents elected 
were boys; secretaries, girls; traditional influ- 
ences are strong in our school) who knew how 
to preside; two, boys who were entirely unac- 
customed to parliamentary precedure. The lat- 
ter have received the most benefit. No help 
has been extended to them in their dilemmas, 
arising as dilemmas will even in the best regu- 
lated of parliamentary families, and it is much 
to their credit that they have been victorious 
even to the extent of testifying privately to the 
good it has done them. Of the other three, one, 
the most efficient, gained a valuable lesson in 
responsibility when he was brought before the 
bar for being absent from an important meeting 
without informing us or making provision for 
a substitute. Even an apology, had it not been 
for the suggestion, on the part of the teacher, for 
leniency, scarcely saved him from disgrace. So 
potent was the lesson that weeks after, when 
he was detained by delayed street car traffic, he 
telephoned to the office his inability to arrive 
on time though it was only the regular class 
work. 

There has been no effort made to have the 
programs “hang together.” Rather, after a 
meeting in which the presidents discussed gen- 
eral principles, they have been allowed much 
latitude in the matter, the only restriction be- 
ing that they shall be dignified and worthwhile, 
\ considerable time is devoted to parliamentary 
practice, as that was one of the main reasons for 
the existence of the clubs. (Many of our boys 


and girls work after school hours, and so are 
prevented from joining literary societies.) Cur- 
rent events, fire prevention, holiday programs 
in season, debates. (One of the presidents pre- 
pared a report on “Advice to Judges.” This was 
posted for use in all classes; noise of it spread 
abroad, and the adviser of one of the literary 
societies applied for a copy. He awoke to “find 
himself famous.”) The most pretentious thing 
that has been done was the holding of a city 
election. After a vigorous debate extending 
over several class periods the girls were allowed 
to use the ballot. Then followed an inquiry 
into methods of registration, the primary, and 
the election. The class was divided into two 
precincts of a ward; caucuses, Republican, 
Democratic, and Prohibition, were held; and 
candidates were chosen from the faculty and 
students of the school. It so happened that dur- 
ing the time devoted to this there was held at 
the County Court House, which is situated in 
Dubuque, a federal examination of applicants for 
citizenship in the United States. Permission to 
attend was granted, and a very interesting 
morning spent. The result of this has been a 
request for a trial. In the class studying “Mac- 
beth” this may be granted, Banquo being 
brought before the bar. Suggested topics for 
future meetings are: Social Settlement Work; 
Civics (please note—a suggestion from the pupil 
himself for co-operation); Newspaper Work; 
Short Stories; Reading of Classics (here again, 
a live coal to be handled so that a fire of inter- 
est in the things they think they do not like 
may be kindled). 

As stated above, the plan, when first outlined, 
met with little enthusiasm. Shortly after we 
were in working order I put the matter of con- 
tinuance to a vote and three out of 120 voted 
adversatively. After the plan had had time to 
prove itself I called for an impromptu paper on 
the benefits and the faults of the scheme, to be 
accompanied by suggestions for improvements. 
The result was a packet of papers written in 
such a really splendid way that they found their 
way to the offices of the principal and superin- 
tendent. A problem in composition had been 
solved. The feature that concerns us here is 
the judgments of the individuals in the club. 


The points resolved themselves into groups 
relating to public speaking, those comparing the 
benefits of literary societies, those of an in- 
formational nature, to officers, to individuals, to 
the school in general, and those of worth as a 
means of pleasure, thereby increasing the de- 
sirability of school work, 

All points in the first group are worth men- 
tion: Vids to the use of the yoice; the break-up 
of self-consciousness; inspiration to be a de- 
bater; the discovery of orators. 
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In regard to the second, the club seemed to 
be accomplishing the things the literary society 
accomplishes. Mention was made of the fact 
that some were led to join the literary society, 
that it was a benefit to those who could not join 
the literary society. There was no unanimous 
verdict on the relative value, some favoring one, 
some the other. 

As far as informational value is concerned, a 
teacher’s heart may be gladdened when she 
hears that the pupils learn how to use a library, 
to read the newspaper, to follow a subject long 
after the class has dropped it, to find other good 
things in magazines. 

Individual benefits were many. Suffice it 
here to tell of the following: Increase in vocab- 
ulary; a “figuring out of criticism”; gain in ex- 
pression of views on questions; help in learn- 
ing to stand by one’s principles; creation of 
habit of investigation; help to those going to 
meet strange faces in other schools. 

Most interesting and unexpected was the re- 
cital of items which can be best classed in terms 
of benefit to the school as a whole: Broadening 
of the mind; interests discovered—those of 
others; teacher gains knowledge of student’s 
viewpoint. 

The personality and worth of the student are 
discovered. Morality is taught the student 
body : Friendliness increased; knowledge of how 
to help; co-operation of students; class spirit 
leads to school spirit. 

The worth of the experiment as a means of 
increasing the desirability of school work found 
its best expression in statements such as these: 
“Instructive recreation,” “They stimulate inter- 
est through diversion.” They “keep up spirits.” 
It is a pleasure “to rise because one is not forced 
to.” One zealous youth has even urged his 
teacher in a foreign language to “go and do 
likewise.” 

The criticisms were fair and excellent. They 
looked to the time when the president would be 
more definite in his demands, have his programs 
posted early, and call on any who do not volun- 
teer sufficiently. The class are to put more en- 
ergy into their parts so there will be no less 
“aliveness” than in the literary society where 
only those who choose the work are found; 
such attention is to be paid to corrections that 
they will have to be made but once; notes are 
to be discarded by participants in programs; 
everyone is to know how to preside; girls are 
to be more active. There were a few unjust 
criticisms, explained by the statement of a 
clever youth—“Complainers are those who do 
not take part.” The energies of the energetic 
are to be devoted to the “getting” of the few 
indifferent who remain. 


“any shorter than it had already become. 
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HOW IT FEELS WHEN CONVALESCENCE 
COMES 


Ruth Dunbar, transcribing for the February 
Century the story of an American aviator who 
had been shot down by German machines, calls 
her contribution “Severely Wounded.” After 
months in a poor, dirty French hospital he was 
transferred to an American hospital. The avia- 
tor continues :— 

“Just in time I reached the American hospi- 
tal. Just in time I was put into the hands of 
the head surgeon there, a man with a heart as 
big and tender as his brain was big and keen. 
He saw immediately what was needed. I was 
put first into a suspension-box the weights of 
which prevented my wounded leg from being 
Then 
came the plaster cast in which I lived for many 
weeks. In the meantime abcesses inevitable to 
my condition necessitated half a dozen more 
operations. Yet the Carrel system of irrigation, 
which has saved thousands of lives, saved me 
now. The miracles of science after the forced 
butchery at V , the trained and constant and 
sympathetic care of women after the hurried 
attention of those poor driven orderlies, radiant 
cleanliness, the luxury of baths and snowy linen, 
delicacies that tempted back my _ appetite, 
smokes to soothe me in hours of pain—all these 
made a whole year and a half at the American 
hospital pass more quickly than six weeks in 
the hospital at V _ 

“It was Christmas of 1917, several months af- 
ter America had joined the Allies, that the head 
surgeon gave me the greatest Christmas pres- 
ent a man could ever have. It was the assur- 
ance that I would walk again, with only a heavy 
limp and a cane between me and normal ac- 
tivity. 

“As if this was not enough, this tremulous, 
blinding hope of a happiness I had foresworn, 
the blue-eyed nurse came to take me for an out- 
ing. Bundling me up in my old military coat, 
from which the blood had been cleaned, she 
pinned my medals on my breast, stuck my 
‘berry’ on my head, rolled me out of the ward, 
with its festive burden of holly and mistletoe, 
rolled me down into the court. For the first 
time in eighteen months I was in the open air! 
My excitement was so painful that to calm me 
she let Pierre, the hospital boy, wheel me so 
that she could walk by my side. 

“*Look! look! I cried, as we made our way 
to the street. ‘A dog!’ 

“She laughed. I had forgotten there were 
dogs. I had forgotten there were children or 
street cars or automobiles or anything but beds 
and operating tables, doctors and dressings. 
How wonderful to begin life again in the windy 


a 


Knock and the world knocks you, 
Boost and the world boosts you. 


—Time-honored saying. 
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December sunshine! Not the storm-spent joy 
of a sail in wind and rain, not a billowy gallop 
across the prairies, not even the triumph of my 
first air flight—nothing had ever been so intoxi- 
cating as this ride through the Bois in an old 
wheeled chair. 

“Evening mist began to rise. The sun was 
setting red and moist through the fog like a 
large, ripe fruit. Velvet evergreens dripped 
with moss. Oaks spread out their bare, dark 
boughs. They looked as if their roots were in 
the air. 

““I wonder if they’re standing on their heads, 
those oaks,’ I mused. 

“The nurse laughed again. I looked up at her 
as she stepped along beside me, at her cheeks 
as red as the sun going down through the mist, 
at eyes always laughing away something deeper 


than laughter, at the dancing waves of hair, 
young despite little spots of gray that had come 
with her decoration for brave service. 

“I knew that after the Christmas dinner and 
tree I should sleep that night deliciously. I 
knew that I should be walking soon. I hoped— 
and it has happened since—that my mother 
would see me not creeping about on crutches 
but in the service of my country. Youth and 
strength came singing back to me. 

“*Home now, Pierre; said the nurse. 

““*Home,’ I repeated, still looking at her. 

“That rapturous ride through the Bois in which 
1 saw the world anew was reward enough for 
months of agony. Gratitude for today, the joy- 
ous wonder at every sound and sight, made me 


realize the sure depths of my new set of 
values.” 


4 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


January 2, 1919. 
My dear Dr. Winship :— 

In your issue of December 19, 1918, under the title 
“Nebraska” you quote what was the law as given in the 
opinion of our (soon to be) former attorney general. 

Nebraska has a statute which gives into the hands of 
the superintendent of public instruction the power to 
make new rules concerning matters vital to the school 
life of Nebraska. This ruling then at once becomes the 
law until such time as it is reversed by decree of some 
competent court. 

When the rule of the present law was laid down by 
the attorney general, said rule showing the law to be so 
entirely adverse to the interests of the teachers of the 
state, State Superintendent W. H. Clemmons fearlessly 
laid down a new ruling ordering all school boards to pay 
teachers, who had been ready and able to teach, the 
salaries they were prevented from earning during the 
epidemic by reason of the order of the State Board of 
Health. This policy of paying teachers in full was car- 
ried out in Fremont College, of which Superintendent 
Clemmons is the honored president. 

This splendid declaration of rights is handed down by 
a state administrator who has at heart the good of the 
state—school officials, patrons, teachers and pupils—and 
dares to do his duty as he sees it. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Ernest C. Folsom, President. 


MR. CLEMMONS’ RULING. 


“It is not my intention to become involved in any dis- 
cussion of the possible legal phases of this question. The 
whole question is what is best for the school children 
of Nebraska. Notably teachers, especially in the remote 
portions of the state, are not well paid. Salaries have 
been advanced but not as rapidly as in other lines of 
endeavor, resulting in a shortage of experienced teachers 
such as Nebraska has never known. 

“Vacation time absorbs the savings of the teacher, and 
this epidemic came so early in the present year that thou- 
sands of our teachers were practically ‘broke.’ This con- 
dition, from a humane standpoint, requires relief. There 
is, too, the practical side. Other positions are open to 
our teachers that they can accept at better pay. 

“The schools must be kept open. Every consideration 
demands this. The whole future of our state depends 
upon the schools. Good schools mean good citizens. 
The failure of the school to do its work spells a con- 
dition not to be thought of.” 


WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION. 


State Normal School for Women, 


East Radford, Va., January 11, 1919. 
Dear Editor :— 


I have just read in the Journal of Education an account 
of Oklahoma’s new association. 

I think you are probably acquainted with the organiza- 
tion of the Virginia Educational Conference, which in- 
cludes the following organizations :— 

1. State Teachers’ Association, with paid membership 
of more than 7,000. 

2. The Superintendents’ Conference, including all the 
city and county superintendents in the state. 

3. The Co-operative Education Association, including 
a great number of private citizens and educational work- 
ers banded together for the improvement of schools and 
conditions of life throughout the state. 

4. The Trustees’ Association, including large number 
of the school trustees of the state. 

These meetings together form the Virginia Educational 
Conference, which holds an annual meeting usually in 
November. The annual attendance is from 2,500 to 3,000. 

In November, 1917, the Virginia Society for the Study 
of Education was formed. The membership of the Vir- 
ginia Society for the Study of Education includes a 
number of the most thoughtful educational workers in 
this state. This society does its work through commis- 
sions who are appointed to investigate and study various 
subjects and report whenever they complete their study 
and their investigations. No particular time is fixed for 
them to submit their reports. They are not hurried or 
rushed in the work but they, of course, are expected to 
report as promptly as possible. 

We have the following commissions at work now:— 

1. Various ways that State Journals of Education or 
State Educational Papers are maintained in the various 
states of the Union. 

2. The Problem of Agriculture in the high schools 
and in our other schools. 3 

3. The Place of Science in our high schools, particu- 
larly in our rural and smaller high schools. 

4. The Training of Ministers and Religious Leaders 
for the state. 

5. The new fields of service that are open to our 
higher educational institutions for the training of women 


Continued on page 158. 
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The War for Peace. 


~0-@-0-@-0 @-0- 
ECONOMIC EMPHASIS 


There are men eminently devoted to educa- 
tion who are genuinely troubled over the em- 
phasis of the economic side of the professional 
discussions, 

We have never shared their anxiety. We 
have never missed an opportunity to take as 
active a part as possible in every campaign for 
increased salaries and improved conditions, for 
secure tenure and safe pensions. 

We have never found it necessary to hesitate 
to insist upon the highest standards of profes- 
sional progress. 

We have never known the spirituel flavor of 
a corps of teachers lowered because of a salary 
raise, improved tenure, or secure pensions. 

On the other hand we have never known 
gush to do as much as cash in improving the 
professional devotion of teachers. 

We have never known a corps of teachers 
to be more mercenary because they could live 
better. We have never known a corps of 
teachers who did not read better, dress better 
and improve their home comforts by improved 
economic conditions. We have never known a 
corps of teachers to fail to improve in health, 
in culture and in cheerfulness when they have 
had any considerable increase in salary. 


__ We have never been able to discover any ap- 


preciable improvement on a raise of $5.00 a 
month. 
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Attention to the economics of the profession 
is as important as putting extra capital into a 
good business. 

Neglect of the economic side of the profession 
in the interest of sentiment is like taking needed 
money out of business 40 promote one’s socia) 
standing by luxurious living. 

There is more psychology in a twenty per 
cent, salary increase than in any psychological 
profundity we have ever known. 

The one is psychology in action, the other 
is psychology in cold storage. 


WORLD WAR ISSUES* 


It is not easy to realize how completely the 
war has modified everything in social and reli- 
gious life, in science, art and literature as well 
as in industry, commerce and economics. 

It requires a great book to reveal how com- 
plete are these transformations, and we have 
such a book in “World War Issues and Ideals.” 
The authors have appreciated the great demand 
and have met it in a remarkable way. 

The fifty great Issues and Ideals are treated 
in fifty masterpieces, if we can speak of any- 
thing in literature as a masterpiece while it has 
the flush and flash of timeliness. 

It has been well said that every generation 
needs to be addressed in its own language. 
Surely no one has ever written anything at any 
time that is applicable to the present time. 
There is no masterpiece on wat that was writ- 
ten prior to five years ago that has had any ap- 
preciable significance in the last four years. 
Nothing in armament or munitions, in tactics 
or manoeuvring, ever taught in military or na- 
val academy is more appropriate in trench war- 
fare, in submarine defence or in aerial battles 
than an ox team in flying artillery. 

The language of peace is as different from 
any previous language of peace as is the 
language of war. 

No man at the Peace Table from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy or the United States would 
understand the diplomatic terms of the past 
any more than he would wear royal robes. 
David Lloyd George was never inside a royal 
palace “until he was sent there by the British 
democracy to give orders to the throne.’ When 
the armistice was signed President Wilson 
would not have recognized royalty if he had 
seen them. For the first time in the world 
English will be spoken at a Peace Table. 

The Big Four at the Peace Congress will be 
a college professor from America, a college pro- 
fessor from Italy, a Connecticut schoolmaster 
(Clemenceau) and a Welsh lawyer. 

With public affairs a-moving at such a pace 
at the top, the children in school must move 
even faster in order to catch the step of tomor- 
row when they step out of school into life. 


*“World War Issues and [deais.”’ Readings in Contemporary History 
and Literature. Edited by Morris Edmund Speare and Walter Blake 
Norris, U. 8. Naval Academy. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
& Company, Cloth, 461 pages. Price, $1.40, 
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This need is so urgent that all Americans, in 
school and out, should welcome a great book 
on the life of today, out of the life of today, by 
the great thinkers of today. Three of the most 
vitalizing messages of Woodrow Wilson are in 
the collection. There are two notable  deliver- 
ances by Elihu Root, perhaps the foremost 
American statesman of yesterday and_ today. 
“The Challenge and the Conflict;’ by David 
Lloyd George; should be read by every high 
school student in America. Indeed; there is not 
a paragraph in the fifty masterpieces which 
should not be read by every high school pupil 
in the United States. ; 

Books for the grades liave already been pub- 
lished, but this is the first gréat compilation we 
have ‘seén for high schools and collegés. Let 
there be no slackers in the use of such books. 


- 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


A League of Nations is the noblest phase of 
the outcome of the War for Peace. 

A League of Nations is indispensable to In- 
ternational Democracy. 

The fact that it presents some intricate com- 
plications, some dazing problems, is nothing 
against the demand for a League of Nations. 

It would not be a problem if we could see 
through it. 

A problem is never transparent, is never a 
solution. It is a problem because it must be 
solved. The difficulties must be put in solution. 

So far as we can see into the objections pre- 
sented in the United States Senate they are all 
inspired with a fear that the President will get 
some personal glory out of the adoption of the 
plan for a League of Nations, which did not 
originate with him but with the only living ex- 
President of the United States, the real leader 
of the opposing political party. 

The chief virtue of Woodrow Wilson is that 
he saw the significance of it and adopted it, and 
the opponents of the President failed to see the 
significance of it and lost a golden opportunity. 

If Woodrow Wilson is playing politics he is 
playing a safe hand brilliantly while his  op- 
ponents are playing a losing hand stupidly. 

If the United States Senate defeats the 
League of Nations Mr. Wilson will sweep the 
United States in 1920 as Lloyd George swept 
England in 1918, and the leaders of the United 
States Senate will join Asquith in retirement. 

There will be but one political issue in the 
United States in 1920 if the United States 
Senate blocks the movement for a League of 
Nations. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


One of the most significant phases of the af- 
ter-the-war demand upon the schools is for effi- 
cient community service, and there are many 
illustrations of response to this demand. 

Godfrey Messer, principal of the Washington 
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school, Waterloo, Iowa, who is always doing 
heroic things, professionally, had upwards of 
thirty boys, trom eight to fifteen, come to the 
manual training room evenings for a special 
Christmas sale of toys and useful articles. The 
work was almost equal to that of industrial ex- 
perts, educationally its value to the boys was 
beyond estimate, and the influence through pub- 
lic interest and influence was simply wonder- 
ful. Mr. Messer has demonstrated high possi- 


‘ility of the school plant and teachers in com- 
munity service: 


THE RED TRIANGLE GIRL* 


It is a matter of genuine satisfaction that 
a brilliant, true-to-life and reliable account of the 
life of a canteen girl in France appears at this 
time. 

These thirty-six letters were written by a 
“canteen girl” to her home folks with no 
thought of publication, which accounts for their 
spirit and go, their fearlessness and frankness. 

These real letters of a real girl on the real job 
“Somewhere in France” give the appreciative 
side of the boys over there. 

Thousands of American homes have been 
having just such letters from daughters over 
there and every such home is receiving letters 
of appreciation from the returning boys, who 
never fail to speak exuberantly of the service 
of these girls who are serving without pay, 
making great financial sacrifices gladly, as did 
the boys over there. From this service the boys 
always got the best the world markets afforded, 
and nowhere could be had many of the things 
which the canteen provided. 

This is the first army the world thas ever seen 
where the leacherous sutler was not hanging on 
with all sorts of schemes to get all sorts of 
money for any sort of service. 

This is the first army the world has ever seen 
where the women were pure, noble and cultured. 

Should there be other wars there will never 
be an American army that will allow a return 
of the vicious conditions of other armies. The 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish War Service, and the Salvation Army 
will evermore be at the service of the boys in the 
ranks. 

“\ “A Red Triangle Girl in France.” A viva Story of Real Life in 


a French Canteen. New York: George H. Doran Company, Cloth, 
Price, $1.00. : 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Some time since the Saturday Evening Post 
had an editorial which referred to the public 
schools in a way that was keenly resented by 
school people. 

The editor offers a handsome apology and 
the incident is closed. In part his confession is 
as follows :— 

“We are delighted to learn, through letters 
reaching us fiom Colorado to Maine, that the 
number of public schools which take cognizance 
of the world war is decidedly greater than a 
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first view indicated; and in many places an 
earnest effort is being made+to use war 
broadly as a point of departure for the instruc- 
tion of children. There are those who—using 
this very war as an example—see a revolution 
in the scheme of instructing children in public 
schools already well under way. More power 

“Tt is not with teachers that sensible critics 
have a quarrel. Bu‘ in so many cases instruc- 
tion does stick to the wrong study, and blames 
the pupils for the resulting failure, that one be- 
comes irritated and sometimes, no doubt, makes 
a more sweeping implication than the facts war- 
rant.” 

More could not be asked. 


LIST THE UNDESIRABLES 


There will probably be a list, a black list, of 
everyone who has been a spy in the United 
States. This is as it should be. There should 
also be a black list of all who engaged in Ger- 
man propaganda. No matter how slight the ser- 
vice, America has no use for anyone who, in 
the United States, aided Germany in any way. 
The list will be a long one, but it will be of in- 
estimable service. 

Why not also have a list of all who opposed 
the United States going to war? However 
honest they may have been, no one is now so 
dull as not to see that if the United States had 
not gone into the war whole-heartedly there 
would have been no collapse of autocracy; that 
permanent peace would have been impossible 
and war with treachery, butchery and debauch- 
ery rampant would have been perpetuated with 
special punishment meted out to Americans. 

Such a list would not suggest criminality, but 
weakness, untrustworthiness. It would elimi- 
nate them as advisers because of their ill judg- 
ment and mongrel patriotism. 


SCHOOL LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


The influenza has started many things. One 
of the most interesting is a home correspond- 
ence course for public school pupils. In Los 
Angeles lessons are prepared by the teachers 
and mailed to their pupils, who must study 
these lessons at home and-in the form of com- 
plete written recitations be returned by mail to 
the teacher. 

In Los Angeles 16,000 pupils of the senior 
and junior high schools did these home-study 
correspondence lessons. 

The correspondence lessons provide for three 
types of activity; those which suggest supple- 
mentary references, such as collateral reading; 
those which require periodic study, and, finally, 
those which demand the return of some written 
exercises to the teacher. 


CINCINNATI GARDEN RECORD 


The National War Garden Commission an- 
nounced that the soldiers in training at Camp 
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Dix, N. J., raised $25,000 worth of truck-garden 
vegetables on 400 acres near the camp. D'- 
rector Roland W. Guss of the Cincinnati unit oi 
the U. S. 5. G. Army has reports and records 
now compiled which show that 11,000 of Cin- 
cinnati's Junior War Garden Volunteers pro- 
duced the past season on 157 acres of school 
and home gardens, $38,000 worth of vegetables, 
which is at the rate of $242 per acre, or nearly 
four times the record of the Camp Dix soldiers. 
@ 

THE TEXTBOOK VINDICATED 


The wonderful result of scientific temperance 
instruction in the schools in making all states 
in the Union bone dry after January 16, 1920, 
must be credited to the insistence of Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt that scientific temperance instruction 
should be given from textbooks, and her in- 
sistence that no scientific temperance textbook 
should be approved for school use until it had 
been approved by a given committee in whom 
the temperance people had full confidence. 

For some years her insistence upon the text- 
book feature. was biterly opposed by all saloon 
interests, by all physicians, who then claimed 
to think spirituous liquors were indispensable in 
their practice, and by a few highly progressive 
educators who in that day thought the use 
of the textbook was a relic of antiquity. 

No one today would hesitate to admit that 
it was the vividness of the textbook presenta- 
tion which held the teacher and the pupil down 
to foundation facts about liquor. 


-~ 


A HUNDRED PER CENT. 


Every member of the faculty of the Western 
State Normal School of Michigan, Kalamazoo, 
is an active member of the National Education 
Association. Those not previously active mem- 
bers have paid a four-dollar membership fee 
for 1918-19. Is there a companion piece to 
this? 


©-0- @-0- @-e: 


State Superintendent T. W. Harris of 
Louisiana received high praise from 
various sources for his noble leadership of the 
school forces in the recent popular vote for 
educational progress of the state. All super- 
intendents united in presenting him with a 
beautiful silver plaque appropriately express- 
ing their appreciation. 

The Senate bill for a Department of Educa- 
tion looks promising. There is great hope that 
it will get into the hopper and out again before 
March 4- So mote it be! 

Education can remedy social unrest because 
social inequality is largely due to educational 
inequality. 

Department of Superintendence, 
February 24-March 1, 
quarters. 

A National University is sure to be provided 
by the United States and that at no distant day. 


Chicago, 
Congress Hotel, head- 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


‘THE GERMAN COLONIES. 

The question of the disposition to be made 
of the German colonies bids fair to be one of 
the most difficult for the Peace Conference to 
adjust. President Wilson has presented a plan 
for their internationalization—the colonies to be 
placed under the guardianship of the League of 
Nations, which would appoint one of its mem- 
bers to administer them. But this plan would 
not suit Australia, which claims New Guinea and 
the Bismarck archipelago; nor New Zealand, 
which wants Samoa; nor Japan, which wants the 
Marshalls and Carolines; nor the Union of South 
Africa, which claims German Southwest Africa. 
There is a certain basis of justice in all of these 
claims; and the Conference may yet find it wise 
to recognize them and distribute the colonies ac- 
cordingly. The one imperative conclusion is 
that none of them shall be left in the hands of 
Germany, 


CRITICISM AT HOME. 


The President’s course at the Peace Confer- 
ence, and especially his insistence upon the in- 
ternationalization of the German colonies, has 
aroused bitter criticism in Congress. There is 
a feeling that the President has simply gone 
ahead, working out the ideas which he has 
shaped without much reference either to the 
needs and desires of the Allies or to American 
ideals and precedents, and taking advantage of 
his peculiar position as the supposed exponent 
of the American republic to force his plans upon 
his associates. Senator Lodge expressed a 
widely prevalent sentiment in the discussion in 
the Senate, when he said that he had supposed 
that the first business of the Peace Conference 
was to make the peace with Germany; whereas 
the time had been spent in discussing other 
questions, and the United States was apparently 
being involved in some sort of guarantee, with 
force or without it, to take care of the German 
possessions in Africa and in the Pacific ocean. 


A LARGER NAVY. 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs found 
itself quite quickly on January 31, and reached 
a unanimous conclusion in favor of the pending 
bill for a stronger navy. The bill had been 
warmly contested by some members of the Com- 
mittee, but a mysterious cable message from 
Paris, the tenor of which is kept secret, changed 
their attitude and brought about the agreement. 
Representative Butler of Pennsylvania, one of 
the Republican members, stated frankly that he 
had hitherto opposed the President’s building 
program, but that he had just been given in- 
formation which compelled him to assume 
responsibility for voting for the bill. What this 
information was and whence it came were not 
disclosed. The bill carries an appropriation of 
$746,000,000, and proyjdes for the construction 
of ten first-class battleships, two of them at a 
cost not exceeding $21,000,000 each, ten scout 
cruisers, etc. It is provided, however, that no 


contracts shall be awarded prior to February 1, 
1920; and that the President may suspend con- 
struction in the event of the establishment of a 
world tribunal before that date. 


A BAR ON IMMIGRATION. 


It is significant that the vote in the House Im- 
migration Committee in favor of the bill to pro- 
hibit immigration for four years after the war, 
except from Cuba, Mexico, Canada and New- 
fuundland, was unanimous. There is little doubt 
that the bill will be passed by both houses. The 
sooner it is passed the better. Otherwise, the 
United States will find itself the dumping 
ground for all kinds of undesirables from all 
parts of the world. Extraordinary conditions, 
such as now prevail, call for extraordinary pre- 
cautions. The problems of reconstruction which 
the country now has to face and the necessity of 
finding the best means of employing labor 
abundantly justify the proposed policy of exclu- 
sion, which might almost be described as essen- 
tial to self-preservation. The bill makes excep- 
tions in favor of relatives of aliens already in 
this country and of persons skilled in certain 
occupations and professions. 


LABOR UNREST ON THIS SIDE. 


Labor unrest in the United States is only less 
serious than in Great Britain. The demand for 
a forty-eight-hour week with fifty-four-hours 
pay in the textile industries in New England has 
spread to other sections of the country, and to 
other industries; a general telephone strike is 
threatened; and agitation for shorter days or 
more pay or both is widespread. -The most dis- 
quieting feature of the situation is the manifes- 
tation, here and there, of alien propaganda, at- 
tributed to the Bolsheviki or their sympathizers. 
In Boston, Brockton and elsewhere, posters 
signed “American Anarchists” have been exten- 
sively distributed and posted in public places, 
threatening unheavals of the Bolshevik type, and 
a promiscuous use of dynamite. Some one pays 
for them; there is some organization behind 
them; and Federal agents are trying to trace 
them to their source. 


LABOR WAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


All over Great Britain strikes are in progress 
in the industrial centres, and some of them are 
so serious that it is no exaggeration to describe 
them, in the aggregate, as a labor war. Belfast, 
that great manufacturing and industrial centre, 
is completely paralyzed by a strike which began 
with the engineering and_ shipbuilding trades, 
and which has caused the suspension of the 
tramway service, the closing of the factories and 
shops, and the shutting off of gas and electricity. 
Bolshevist propagandists from Glasgow are di- 
recting the strike, and pay no regard to the 
trades’ executives across the channel.- There are 
threats of a nation-wide railroad strike on Feb- 


Continued on page 167, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Continued from page 153. 


and the new responsibilities that have come to these in- 
stitutions and will come in consequence of this war. 

6. As to the character of work that should be done in 
summer schools, or summer normals in our state. 

7. The best method of training teachers actually in 
the service. 

8. The opportunity and responsibility of the col- 
leges and higher educational institutions in training men 
and women for citizenship. 

9. The employment of county teachers for twelve 
months in the year. 

10. Various ways that teachers and citizens can be 
taught lessons on conservation of the health of the 
people. 

The men and women enter heartily in these investiga- 
tions and we are expecting very large results from them. 
Of course, there are similar organizations elsewhere that 
are doing the same thing for the country as a whole or 
for some particular section. The Virginia Society for 
the Study of Education was organized to meet the actual 
needs of Virginia. I have “been president of the society 
since it was organized and have been very much pleased 
with the spirit with which busy men and women have 
entered into the work when they have been appointed on 
these various commissions. The various committees 
that do this work are known as commissions. 

I am, Sincerely, 
John Preston McConnell, President. 


What was done with the schools established at the 
munition plants? R. RO. 


Has the National Committee on Country Life been or- 
ganize@ and if so where are the headquarters? 


Is there more or less attention to the teaching of phonics 
than formerly? A: 


ENROLLMENT OF TEACHERS IN THE 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Number Teachers Per 

of Cent. 


Teachers Enrolled Now 
1916-17 1916-17 Enr'd. 


6,454 1,078 20 
Massachusetts 18,242 

8,229 1,045 20 
657 

New Hampshire ............ 3,047 

2,302 1,500 0 
North Carolina ............. 13,875 1,022 19 
8,093 1,769 25 

ais 6,173 1,500 25) 
South 8,070 1,500 21 
25,000 3,500 16 

2,992 1,540 a0 
15,871 5,806 35 
Wee cad 1,633 350 20 


—Sierra News. 


Paterson, N. J., January 1, 1919. 
My dear Dr. Winship :— 

In wishing you a happy New Year kindly allow me io 
express my appreciation of your splendid article in the 
issue of December 19 of the Journal of Education, on 
Educational Preparedness. It is truth from start to 


VERE a ~ 8.678 1,669 2 finish and the best presentation of the situation I have 
10,200 1,830 »5 seen. If justice is ever to be done to the work of edu- 
ee 1,364 cation such words as yours must be sounded from the 
re .. 17,860 11,000 70 house tops unceasingly. May long years be given to you 
oe 6,001 3,560 55 and strength to your arm to keep up the work through- 
6,388 5,837 93 out the length and breadth of the land. 

es 5,480 Ide G. Sargeant. 
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Bodily vigor is good, and vigor of intellect is even better, but far above both is character. 
It is true, of course, that a genius may, on certain lines, do more than a brave and manly fel- 
low who is not a genius; and so, in sports, vast physical strength may overcome weakness, even 
though the puny body may have in it the heart of a lion. But, in the long run, in the great bat- 
tle of life, no brilliancy of intellect, no perfection of bodily development, will count when 
weighed in the balance against that assemblage of virtues, active and passive, of moral quali« 
ties, which we group together under the name of character; and if between any two contest- 
ants, even in college sport or in college work,, the difference in character on the right side is 
as great as the difference of intellect or streng th the other way, it is the character side that 


will win.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Edward C. Johnson, who has just gone from 
the deanship of Extension in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College to the deanship of Agri- 
culture in the Oregon Agricultural College, is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota. He 
took his bachelor’s degree from that institution 
in 1906, and his master’s degree in the follow- 
ing year. He also carried on graduate work in 
George Washington University. 

Dean Johnson is a plant pathologist and has 
done teaching of this subject as well as investi- 
gative work in it. For some years he was in 
charge of cereal disease work in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Going to the 
Kansas State Agricultural College as superin- 
tendent of institutes and demonstrations in 1912, 
he was promoted three years later to the dean- 
ship of Extension. This position he held until 
the first of the present year. Dean Johnson’s 
work in Kansas, as well as elsewhere, has been 
marked by close study, careful analysis and a 
constant desire to serve the people. The county 
farm bureau work in Kansas has been developed 
under his direction with gratifying results. 

During the war Dean Johnson took a promi- 
nent part in activities in behalf of the govern- 
ment. He was a member of the Kansas Coun- 
cil of Defence and was chairman of the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau, representing both the Council of 
Defence and the United States Food Adminis- 
tration in Kansas. He took active part in the 
campaign for greater agricultural production, 
including the administration of the federal gov- 
ernment seed wheat loan plan in Kansas. In 


the Oregon Agricultural College Dean Johnson 
has charge of both the division of agriculture 
and the agricultural experiment station. His 
scientific training and his experience in public 
work will prepare him for the duties of this 
position. 

Cyrus Stover Grove, Freeport, Illinois, retired 
from the superintendency of Stephenson County 
after many years of service, having been re- 
peatedly re-elected though his party has always 
been largely outnumbered in the vote for other 
officers, He has a striking professional person- 
ality. He has regaled his teachers in his many 
bulletins with more important selected verse 
than all the other county superintendents whom 
we have known. His Bulletin for 1918 contains 
100 pages with 150 pictures of schoolhouses in 
the county. It is an unusual representation of 
the county, educationally. 

Edward Christian Glass has been superintend- 
ent at Lynchburg, Virginia, for forty years, and 
the board of education, the teachers, and the 
citizens locally and through the state, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary on January 10. Mr. 
Glass’ service has been even more notabie for 
efficiency in administration, for spirit of leader- 
ship, and for professional progress, than for its 
length. Mr. Glass has always been a prominent 
factor in state educational affairs. For many 
years he conducted the summer school at the 
State University and has had large interest in 
the State Journal of Education. 


What shall be said of a nation that expends twice as much for chewing gum as for public 
schools ?—Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 


A DECALOG OF GOOD HEALTH 


BY F. M. GREGG 
Peru, Nebraska 


1. Nutriment.—Thou shalt select thy diet on 
a basis of six parts of starchy food, one part of 
fat, and one of albumin food; avoid thou an ex- 
cess of purin yielding foods if thou wouldst es- 
cape many bodily ills. 

2. Feeding.—Thou shalt eat thy two or three 
sufficient meals under conditions of good cheer 
and shalt masticate solids till they become as 
pea soup, that thou mayest not abuse thy food 
canal nor eat excessively. 

3. Exercise and perspiration—Thou shalt 
bring into daily activity all thy more important 
muscles up to the point of vigorous sweating, 
so that thou mayest introduce into thy blood 
sufficient fatigue stuff to insure recuperative 
sleep, and mayest exercise thy heat-regulating 
mechanism enough to prevent thy taking colds. 

4. Respiration—Thou shalt give thy chest 
and trunk free breathing play, and shalt pro- 
vide thyself with an abundance of wholesome 
air; whatsoever deep breathing thou indulgest 


in let it be done naturally in connection with thy 
daily vigorous exercise, and not as an artificial 
performance apart from thine other forms of 
exercise. 


5. Cleanliness.—Thou shalt avoid all needless 
contact with pathogenic germs, and shalt not 
make thy mouth a “happy hunting ground” for 
these thine enemies; that thy presence may not 
be offensive to thine associates, thou shalt take 
a daily bath in the early morning only if thou 
workest amidst clean surroundings, and in the 
evening only if thou toilest where thou canst 
not remain immaculate. 


6. Relaxation.—Thou shalt give thyself daily 
opportunity for approximately eight hours of 
quiet slumber, and if possible a fifteen-minute 
siesta midway of thy daily tasks, that thou 
mayest be ever fresh and optimistic in all thy 
waking hours. 

7. Elimination—Thou shalt observe all the 
conditions that favor a regular and natural dis- 
charge of all the waste materials from thy body, 
lest thou store up poison in thy system that 
shall do thee harm. 
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8. Medicine and drugs——Thou shalt abstain 


‘from the unnecessary use of drugs generally, 


‘and when thou partakest, thou shalt do so only 
under the direction of a wise physician. If thou 
wouldst be sane thou wilt employ water alone 
as thy satisfying beverage, and if thou wouldst 
be wholesome, thou wilt refrain from the use of 
all narcotics. 


9. Clothing—Thou shalt employ as thy clean 
and sufficient raiment only a good absdrber and 
nonretainer of perspiration next thy body, such 
as meshwoven cotton, and shalt adapt thine at- 
tractive and serviceable outer garments accord- 
ing to thy varying thermal surroundings. 

10. Mental hygiene—Thou shalt suppress 
all useless forms of nervous activity; thou shalt 
practice cheerfulness all thy days and shalt 
never hate; thou shalt not indulge in self-pity 
nor dream for a moment that thou art the ex- 
clusive “it”; thou shalt regard thyself as count- 
ing for something in this world, but shalt con- 
sider others that thou mayest do them good, 


- and that thy days may be long and cherished in 


the land. 


So shalt thou be physically efficient, mentally 
strong, and morally good—From Hygiene as 
Nature Study. 


A LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


A little woman of worn face and bent body, 
old and with a shawl about her head, came to 
the polling place to cast her vote. She stopped 
before an American flag above the booth, closed 
her eyes and moved her lips. A bystande-: 
smirked, touched this fingers to his forehead, 
and nodded in the direction of the woman. 

“You are mistaken,” said a*man who under- 
stood. “The woman is a Czech, born in Bo- 
hemia. Casting a ballot is in the nature of a 
sacrament to her. Under the flag she prays. 
The flag of the United States is to her the sym- 
bol of the liberator. For 500 years Bohemia has 
prayed for deliverance, and America has prom- 
ished Bohemia deliverance now. To vote in this 
free country is to this woman a very solemn 
rite. Therefore she prays before the flag as 
she would in a church.” 

We who are free and careless may take a 
lesson from this immigrant, who values liberty, 
knowing its worth; who casts a ballot in 
reverence and sincerity. Americans, born here 
—true Americans by every test, who will 
pour out their life’s blood in service of the 
United States—take rather lightly sometimes 
their privilege of citizenship. Yet upon the bal- 
lot rests our whole system of self-government. 
His exercise of the right to vote constitutes the 
citizen’s participation in the country’s govern- 
ment.—Minneapolis Journal. 


The Southern Education Association is likely 
to regain its old-time influence. 
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ILLINOIS 


By thy rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

O’er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Comes an echo on the breeze, 

Rustling through the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


From a wilderness of prairies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Straight thy way and never varies, 

ilinois, Illinois, 

Till upon the inland sea, 

Stands the great commercial tree, 

Turning all the world to thee, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


When you heard your country calling, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Where the shot and shell were falling, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

When the “Southern Host” withdrew, 

Pitting Gray against the Blue, 

There were none more brave than you, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


Not without thy wondrous story, 
I:iinois, Illinois, 

Can be writ the nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

On the record of thy years, 

Abr’am Lincoln’s name appears, 

Grant and Logan, and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


H. Chamberlain. 
0-0-@ @-e- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF STATE 
VOCATIONAL BOARDS 


Alabama—Spright Dowell, state superintendent, Mont- 
gomery. 

Arizona—C. O. Case, state superintendent, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—J. L. Bond, state superintendent, Little Rock. 

California—E. R. Snyder, commissioner of education, 
Sacramento. 

Colorado—A. A. Edwards, president state board of 
agriculture, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut—Charles D. Hine, secretary state board of 
education, Hartford. 

Delaware—A. R. Spaid, commissioner of education, 
Dover. 

Florida—W. N. Sheats, state superintendent, Talla- 
hassee. 

Georgia—M. L. Brittain, state superintendent, Atlanta. 

Idaho—E. A. Bryan, commissioner of education, Boise. 

Illinois—F. G. Blair, state superintendent, Springfield. 

Indiana—Horace Ellis, state superintendent, Indian- 
apolis. 

Iowa—A. M. Devoe, state superintendent, Des Moines. 

Kansas—W. D. Ross, state superintendent, Topeka. 

Kentucky—V. O. Gilbert, state superintendent, Frank- 
fort. 

Louisiana—T. H. Harris, state superintendent, Baton 
Rouge. ‘ 

Maine—A. O. Thomas, state superintendent, Augusta. 

Maryland—M. Bates Stephen, state superintendent, 
3altimore. 

Massachusetts—Payson Smith, state commissioner, 
Boston. 

Michigan—F. L. Keeler, state sunerintendent, Lansing. 

Minnesota—C. J. Schulz, state superintendent, St. Paul. 
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‘Mississippi—W. F. Bond; state superintendent, Jackson. 

Missouri—Uel W. Lamkin, state superintendent, Jeffer- 
son City. 

Montana—Miss May Trumper, 
Helena. 

Nebraska—W. E. Clemmons, state superintendent, Lin- 
coln, 

Nevada—J. E. Bray, state superintendent, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—E. W. Butterfield, state superintend- 
ent, Concord. 

New Jersey—Calvin N. Kendall, 
education, Trenton. 

New Mexico—J. H. Wagner, | state 
Santa Fe. 

New York—John H. Finley, state commissioner, Al- 
pany. 

North Carolina—J. Y. Joyner, state 
Raleigh. 

North Dakota—N. C. Macdonald, state superintendent, 
Bismarck. 

Ohio—F. B. Pearson, state superintendent, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—S. M. Barrett, secretary state board of eda- 
«cation, Oklahoma City. 


state superintendent, 


commissioner of 


superintendent, 


superintendent, 


Oregon—J. A: ‘Churchill, state supetintendent, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintend- 
ent, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island—Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of pub- 
lic schools, Providence. 

South Carolina—J. E. Swearingen, state superintend- 
ent, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Fred L. Shaw, Pierre. 

Tennessee—P. L. Harned, chairman state board of edu- 
cation, Nashville. 

Texas—W. F. Doughty, state suverintendent, Austin. 

Utah—E. G. Gowans, state superintendent, Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont—Milo B. Hillegas, commissioner, Montpelier. 

Virginia—Harris Hart, state superintendent, Richmond. 

Washington—Mrs. J. C. Preston, state superintendent, 
Olympia. 

West Virginia—J. F. Marsh, 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin—John Callahan, 


state board of regents, 


executive secretary state 


board for vocational education, Madison. 


Wyoming—James R. Coxen, secretary of state board 
of education, Laramie. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL. By Eleanor Smith, au- 
thor of the Eleanor Smith Music Course; Charles H. 
Farnsworth, associate professor of School Music, 
Teachers’ ‘College, Columbia University, and C. A. 
Fullerton, director, Department of Music, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. New York, Cincinnati, 
‘Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 284 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

It would not be easy to bring together three more skill- 
‘ful music supervisors and music book makers than Miss 
Eleanor Smith, Professor Farnsworth and Mr. Fullerton. 
Miss Smith has made many books of famous success and 
they have brought to the making of this book their latest 
vision in music teaching. 

The songs and hymns used in Sunday schools have 
Jong been the subject of criticism and a few years ago 
they were made the topic of discussion at a meeting of 
the National Music Supervisors’ Conference. At that 
time a committee was appointed by the Conference to pre- 
pare a collection which should follow certain basic prin- 
‘ciples in the selection and arrangement. It was decided 
that the religious lessons presented in the songs should 
‘be of universal application and in harmony with the be- 
liefs and practices of the leading Christian churches; that 
the quality of the text should be of the best; that both 
the poetry and the music should be within the under- 
standing and the abilities of the children, and that the 
contents of the volume should consist mainly of dignified 
and simple hymns, with a generous admixture of folk- 
songs having a religious flavor and appropriate selections 
from the best composers. 

The report of this committee has now been presented 
‘in the form of a collection of these songs. This book 
follows the four principles just referred to. The content 
-of the collection is unusually artistic and appealing, and 
ranges from beautiful old songs, well known and tested, 
to many not familiar even to the most diligent students 
of children’s music. 

The Children’s Hymnal is divided into three sections, 
which are carefully graded. The first section is devoted 
to little children. The second contains songs for some- 
what older children, while the third section includes more 
difficult songs which can be sung by a Sunday school 
choir or a school chorus. 

There are two exhaustive indexes, one which groups 
the songs by subjects, the other which gives the first lines 
of all the songs. Both Sunday schools and day schools 
will enjoy this hymnal. 


BEGINNERS’ BOOK IN LANGUAGE. A book for the 
third grade. By Harry Jeschke. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 168+xv pages.  Illus- 
trated. Price, 48 cents. 

We have often wondered why some one did not prepare 

a Book in Language adapted to a single grade, and now 

-we find all that we had hoped for and much more than 

‘we had dreamed of in Harry Jeschke’s “Beginners’ Book 


in Language,” a book prepared exclusively for use in the 
third grade. 

Because it is so new and so vitalizing it is impossible to 
describe it satisfactorily. Suffice it to say that its pur- 
pose is to provide a series of schoolroom situations, so 
built up as to give pupils delightful experiences in speak- 
ing and writing good English. “Since one can no more 
teach without the interest of the pupil than see without 
light,” these situations have for their content the natural 
interests of children. They include child life and the 
heroic aspects of mature life, fairies and fairyland, and 
the outer world, particularly animal life. Each” situation 
is considerably extended, not only that interest may be 
conserved but also that it may be cumulative. There is 
an interwoven unity of nearly a dozen inclusive groups 
of interrelated lessons, exercises, drills and games. 

The author raises certain questions in the Preface 
which he answers satisfactorily in the book. 

How shall we bring it about that children of the third 

rade speak as spontaneously in the schoolroom as they 
a on the playground when the game is in full swing? 

How shall we banish their schoolroom timidity and 
self-consciousness ? 

How shall we obtain from them 
thought expressed in fitting words? 

How shall we interest them in the improvement of 
their speech? 

How shall we inoculate them against common errors 
in English? 

How shall we displace with natural, correct, and 
pointed written expression the lifeless school composition 
of the past, the laborious production of which was of 
excedingly doubtful educational value and gave pleasure 
neither to child nor to teacher? 


a ready flow of 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING. By 
Walter Scott Monroe, Ph.D. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

This is the latest word on classroom measurements and 
naturally escapes all the early pitfalls and magnifies all 
demonstrated virtues. 

Dr. Monroe has made free use with adequate credit of 
the best ways and means discovered and applied by others. 

There is no time wasted on any of the early and om | 
methods. They are not condemned, but merely ignore 
These three hundred pages are filled with vital and virile 
educational suggestion and records. The measurement 
scheme has been decidedly advanced by the elimination 
and modification in this treatise. In addition to the 
measurement directions there are many exceedingly prac- 
tical classroom suggestions. 


LATIN READER. By A. B. Reynolds. New York: D. 
C. Heath & Co. xxiv+349 pp. Price, $1.20. 
This book, for first-year pupils, is based on the idea 
that we should learn to read Latin as we “learned to read 
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English, by reading.” The material to be read is taken, 
with more or less modification, “from Nepos, Vergil, Sal- 
last, Pliny’s Natural History, Cicero’s Speeches and Tus- 

Disputations, Caesar’s sketches of the Gauls, Ger- 
mans and Britons, from Tacitus, Livy and others.” The 
author is to be commended for laying much stress upon 
English derivation. In fact, he tells us that the meaning 
of some three hundred Latin words is taught by means 
of derivatives. 

The carefully graded reading matter consists of simple 
narratives on Nature Study, Sketches of Roman Life, and 
finally the more difficult story of Arminius a Suebian Boy. 
The last fifteen or twenty pages, less and less modified 
towards the end, are largely excerpts from the first book 
of the Gallic War. 

Forms and syntax are treated in minute detail, and 
thirty-two pages are given to carefully graded English- 
Latin exercises, based upon the reading matter. 

Misprints or errors of any sort, at least so far as the 
reviewer's observations have extended, are not numerous; 
but a few corrections should be made. Thus, mavy and 
naval are not derived from Nare, to float, but from navis, 
ship. Again Puer in caput volvstur, should not be trans- 
lated by the “wooden” English: The boy tumbles on his 
head. Marco Messala et Marco Pisone consulibus is an 
instance of ablative absolute, with the idea of being un- 
derstood, not ablative of time or circumstance, as stated 
by the author. Jussisse is given iuss+esse. As a matter of 
fact, in the perfect “the locative -se (for -st) is appended 
to the -is- aorist stem, e. g., vid-is-se.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, even if there were time 
for doing so much additional work, the Latin Reader 
would still be too difficult for first-year pupils. The re- 
viewer is convinced, however, that the first half or two- 
thirds of the second year should be devoted to easy read- 
ing and a more detailed study of forms and grammatical 
principles, in accordance with the scheme laid down in 
the Reynolds Reader; and furthermore he believes that, 
if this were done, not only would fewer pupils be caught 
in the fearful maelstrom of the second year, but in the 
end more Caesar would actually be read by the class. 


FOOD SAVING AND SHARING. Telling how the 
older children of America may help save from famine 
their comrades in allied lands across the sea. Prepared 
under the direction of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This is a delightfully informing and inspiring book 
through which teachers can guide pupils in the saving and 
conserving of foods. It is scarcely sacrilegious to say that 
it is sanctified common sense. 

The scheme is highly commendable, the simplicity in 
working out the scheme is real genius, the comments for 
every-day use by everybody are invaluable. 

The book emphasizes the fact that people are thinking 
more wisely about food, that we must choose our food 
for health and strength, that the whole world sits at a 
common table, and food should be Shared fairly, that to 
feed people wisely we must know the value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of food, that protein is of first importance 
because it supplies food for growth and repair, that there 
are different kinds of protein and we need a variety, that 
meat is not necessary if we use the right foods in its 
place, that we ought to use more fish and to learn to know 
more varieties, that sugar should be used in small quan- 
tities and never before meals, that sugar is an “emer- 
gency ration,” and to make other foods palatable, that 
sweet fruits will give us much of the sugar we need, 
and other important things as well. 

We have merely sampled the multitude of crisp sug- 
gestions of these pages. 


A FEW DOGGERELS FOR TRIXIE. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House. Price, 50 cents, net. 
Lovers of dogs, and there are many, will keenly enjoy 
these elegant portraits of noble dogs, to say nothing of 
the bits of verse and descriptive prose. 


MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. A Textbook 
for Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 710 pp. Price, $1.80. 

War speed has rarely had a better demonstration than 
in the issuance of this book of 710 pages. which brings 
modern European history down to the War for Peace, 
down to and well into 1918, down to the war-working or- 
ganizations which dealt with the social problems which 
are a by-product of the war. It is inconceivable that the 
author should have got into these pages an intelligent and 
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iopiring discussion of the various after-the-war prob- 
ems. 

Mr. Ashley, a teacher in the Pasadena High School, has. 
certainly demonstrated phenomenal power in writing 
about history, even while it is being made. Here is a. 
high school teacher, carrying all the responsibility of 
heavy class work, writing a 715-page book on early Euro- 
pean civilization, a 350-page book on ancient civilization, 
a 365-page book on medieval civilization, a 420-page book 
on the new civics, the war and America, and a 710-page 
book to the minute on “ Modern European Civilization,” 
and several of these must have been in the hopper at the 
same time. We know only two of the whole, and these are 
the latest—we almost said “last”’—“The War and Amer- 
ica” and this “Modern European Civilization,” and they 
have the brilliant dash of Southern California and all the 
thrill of wartime go and glory. 


THE HOME AND COUNTRY READERS. Books I, 
II, and, IV. By Mary A. Laselle, of Newton, 
Mass., with a Foreword by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, 65 cents for each book. 

Evidently there will always be a place for a new se- 
ries of School Readers so long as there are authors with 
the genius to think of a new setting for selections for 
children to read profitably and enjoyably. 

“Home and Country Readers” strikes a new and re- 
sponsive chord for teachers and children. 

There are about 120 lessons to a book, or 500 in all. 

The range of authors is the widest, we think, to be 
found in any School Reader. Many lessons are from 
entirely new authors for School Readers. 

The lessons are in four or five groups in each book; 
most of these group headings are in all the books, such 
as “Home Life and Home Pleasures,” which is merely 
changed to “The Home Circle and Home Pleasures” and 
“Home Making and Home Life.” Again “Homes of 
Famous Presidents” becomes “Famous Homes in Liter- 
ature” in the other books. “Peeps into the Past Through 
Fact and Fancy” are in all four books. 

There is a thrill of the personal enthusiasm of the au- 
thor in all the books. You can but feel that Miss Laselle 
chose that particular lesson of the five hundred because 
she wanted: just that lesson in that place. Did anyone 
else ever put into a school reader “A Day with a Cour- 
teous Mother,” “Father Is Coming,” “A Mother's Story,” 
“A Timely Jack-o’-Lantern” and a hundred other things 
that you—you man or woman grown—feel that you “would 
not have missed for anything,” and think what it will 
mean to children to see real life in the twentieth century 
through 500 such eyes. 


ENGLISH FOR COMING CITIZENS. By Henry H. 
Goldberger. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Il- 
lustrated. 

This book was written expressly for the natural, inter- 
esting teaching of English to non-English residents of the 
United States. It makes the speaking of English the 
basis for reading and writing and each lesson is usable at 
once by the learner in expressing his needs in: English to 
English-speaking people. For this reason it is useful to 
foreign-born adults as well as young people. 


FORTY YEARS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MISSISSIPPI WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. By Stuart 
Grayson Noble, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Contribution to Education No. 94. New 
York City: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 142 pp. (6 by 9.) 

These studies of education by Teachers College  stu- 
dents are highly important contributions to American edi- 
cational history. Anything that passes the censorship of 
Dr. Paul Monroe, as these studies must have done, is safe 
and sane as well as professionally important. This study, 
with special reference to Negro education, is the best 
presentation of the education of the Negro that we have 
seen. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s mar-~ years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eves 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—actept no Substitute, and if intereste® 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, 
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March! March! March 


This is the time to use stirring march music 
in the schools — music that clears the brain, 
stirs the blood, and brings into action all the 
noble impulses of our boys and girls. 


Physical Education and Military Training 
improve discipline; but we must have rousing, 
inspiring music to give the drills meaning and 
power. There is no better music for this pur- 
pose than the band music found on Columbia 


awaken and develop a sense of rhythm, and 
make the boys and girls alert, responsive, and 
patriotic. They learn to think of themselves 
as a part of a great social organization. They 
learn the true meaning of service and Ameri- 
canism. 


The whole school marching or exercising in 
time to a Columbia Band Record is one of ‘the 
greatest inspirations for establishing true dis- 


March’ Records. 


They quicken the pulse, 


cipline and 


sound patriotism. 


Columbia School 


The following Columbia Band Records have been made specially for school use: 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Special to Schools, $80. 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


The “Assembly” March (Hager 


) 
Battleship Connecticut March (Fulton) 


Washington Post March (Sousa) 
Petits Pilerrots March (Bosc) 
Father of Victory (Ganne) 

Italian Riflemen (Eilenberg) . 
High Schoo] Cadets March (Sousa) 
Mareh Lorraine (Ganne) 

Fiashing Glory March (Martin) 
The Life Guard March (Martin) 
Spirit of Victory March (Cogswell) 
Connecticut March (Nassann) 


Prince’s Band A3042 
Prince’s Band 10 in.—$ .85 
Prince’s Band A7515 
Prince’s Band 12 in.—$1.2: 
Prince’s Band A7516 
Prince’s Band 12 in.—$1.25 
Prince’s Band A7517 
Prince’s Bands 12 in.—$1.25 
Prince’s Band A7520 
Prince’s Band 12 in.—$1.25 
Prince’s Band A7535 
Prince's Band{ 12 in.—$1.25 


Try these Columbia March Records in your school. If 


you do not have them, ask any Columbia 
these records for you. 


Fill out and mail the coupon for Columbia School 


Catalog and other educational literature. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA 


Graphophone Co. 


Woolworth Building 
New York 


Dealer to play 


Clip this coupon and mail today. 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COoO., 

| Educational Department, 
Woolworth Bidg., New York City 

! Please send the following literature : 
i (Check subject desireti) 

School Grafonola Catalog 0 

Music Appreciation Records 
“Music Moods” Bulletin 


| Name 


Town 


State 


' Grade (J E Feb.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


The Material determines the Quality 
The Quality determines the Price 
OF THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality so 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSET1S 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecai interest relating to any phase 
school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be ed to secure 

on. 

Meetings to be Held 

FEBRUARY. 

20-22: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational Education. 

21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

85: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. resi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C 

MARCH. 

6-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 

APRIL. 


3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 


Pearson, Florence. Secretarv, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 
JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


ALABAMA. 

BESSEMER. A city dormitory 
for city teachers is likely to be given 
a fair trial in this city. 

ARKANSAS. 

HOT SPRINGS. Superintendent 
O. L. Dunaway has achieved unusua) 
results in the printing department of 
the high school. This is the first city 
in the state to install a printing de- 
partment with the Smith-Hughes 
Fund. There is a class in journalism 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for vour students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn, 


which edits The Torchlight. They 
issue 1,500 copies each week and dis- 
tribute it free to every family repre- 
sented in the school and to every pu- 
pil in the school. The advertising 
_pays the entire cost of this enter- 
The class also does ail board 


prise. 
of education and administration 
printing. 

CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Dr. Filavel S. Lu- 
ther, for many years a leader of edu- 
cational thought and civic activity, 
resigns as president of Trinity Co!- 
lege, to take effect July 1, 1919. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Georgetown Uni- 
versity announces that it will establish 
a new department soon, to be known 
as the OFeign Service School,” in 
conducting which it will have the aid 
of many departments of the United 
States Government, including the 
State Department. Youth for the 
diplomatic, consular, commercial ex- 
pansion and foreign educational bu- 
reaus of the Government are to be 
enrolled. Owing to its special affilia- 
tions the university has been able to 
enlist for this school the hearty co- 
operation of the French Government. 


INDIANA. 


State Superintendent L. D. Hines 
has. started his official life at the 
State House with an admirable deim- 
onstration of the advantage of 
having had a long and © successful 
career as a public school man. He 
has at once grappled with the public 
school problems from the standpoint 
of the teacher as the unit of force in 
the education of children. 


KENTUCKY. 

The law of 1918 will put the state 
in the front rank in education if it 
is lived up to and is retained on the 
statute books. No other state has 
heen quite as heroic financially as 
Kentucky appears to have been by 
the action of the last legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HOLYOKE. James J. O'Don- 


nell, postmaster of this city, has been 
appointed on the State Board of 
Education. He was formerly super- 
intendent of schools of Holyoke and 


was favorably known by his profes- 
sional associates. 


MICHIGAN. 


In Michigan every state norma! 
school—Ypsilanti, Mount Pleasant, 
Marquette and Kalamazoo—now of- 
fers a four-year college course lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

KALAMAZOO. Ernest Burnham. 
of the Western State Normal Schocl 
is second to no one in knowledge of 
rural schools and country life. His. 
latest achievement is a Bulletin of 
seventy-seven pages Number 27, 
1918—on Rural Teacher Preparatiom 
in State Normal Schools. He de- 
voted several months to visiting state 
normal schools for the purpose of 
learning at first hand what is being 
done and how it is being done. His. 
Bulletin is as practical as the multi- 
plication table and as inspiring to 
those interested in it as a great work 
of art to an artist. 

DETROIT. The budget which 
Superintendent Chadsey and _ the 
Board of Education will present to. 
the city council calls for an expen- 
diture of about $16,000,000. Half of 
the amount, to be raised by bonds, is 
to be spent for new buildings and 
equipment, and the other half for 
maintenance. <A salary increase to- 
talling close to a half million dollars 
is provided for. All teachers, prin- 
cipals, clerks, supervisors, librarians 
and attendance officers are given sub- 
stantial increases in salary. Audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums for all ele- 
mentary schools, not already so 
equipped, are included in the plans 
for the coming year. It is probable 
that some pupils will be limited to 
half-day sessions for another vear. 
but beginning September, 1920, there 
will be room for all pupils for full 
sessions. 

Cass Technical High School now 
has an enrollment of 3,500. distributed 
as follows: Dav high school, 759; 
Junior continuation, 900; Senior con- 
tinuation, 250; Evening school, 1.690. 

A new twentv-two-shon addition 
will soon he available. which will give 
much needed room for extension of 
the evening school work. A course 


in automobile body design will be a 
new feature. 

The school owns a fine farm of 140 
the city 


acres a few miles outside 
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limits. The farm products form the 
basis of the lunches served in the 
school cafeteria. A herd of Hol- 
steins, headed by animals of the best 
blood in the country, will soon be 
added to the farm. 

Dr. C. B. Lundy is the new com- 
missioner of recreation for Detroit. 
Among other things he insists :— 

That everyone should play. 

That the playground bully must 
not play. 

That recreation means a lot besides 
playgrounds. 

That the city’s gardening this year 
should be the best yet. 

That the playground fforce this 
year should be the largest ever. It 
is planned to have 272 playground 
directors. 

Edwin L. Miller, principal of 
Northwestern High School, is the 
author of the following poem :— 

IN FLANDERS FIELDS. 


In Flanders fields, O mighty dead, 

The guns are silent. Overhead 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
And from the places where ye lie 

The Hun forevermore has fled. 

Sleep well. In vain ye have not bled; 

Well heeded were the prayers ye said; 

Your friends have tasted Victory 

In Flanders fields. 


Ye cannot die; your fame is fed 
By every flower that lifts its head, 
By all the waves of memory. 
Through all the years that are to be 
Mankind shall venerate your bed 
In Flanders fields. 
—Detroit Educational Bulletin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


More than one-half of the students 
at Dartmouth College come from 
out of New England. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. Superintendent H. 
M. Maxson is following his annual 
custom of arranging for the New 
Jersey educators and their frienIs to 
travel together to the national meet- 
ing of the superintendents in Chi- 
cago in February. The train will 
leave New York at 2.08 p.m. cn 
Saturday, February 22, reaching Chi- 
cago about 5 o'clock Sunday after- 
noon, giving the superintendents 
Monday for visiting schools. Over a 
hundred have already made reserva- 
tions, including some from New 
England. A “New Jersey. dinner” 
will be given in the Auditorium Ho- 
tel at 6 p. m. February 24, in honor 
of Christopher Gregory, superintend- 
ent of schools of Long Branch, at 
which H. Brewster Willis of New 
Brunswick, county superintendent of 
Middlesex County, will preside as 
toastmaster. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. This city is to be 
given the acid test for educational 
wisdom and devotion in the proposed 
$8,000,000 bond issue. One knows 
that at the 
$1.42 on $1,000. Pretty small bus'- 
ness to have a panic over $1.42 on a 
thousand dollars. 


The American Review of Reviews 
for February has as special features 
Secretary Baker’s article on “The Re- 
turn of the Soldier,” in which he 
gives important figures and _ facts 
relating to the progress of demo- 
bilization; “Europe in Transition,” 
by Frank H. Simonds, and a group 


worst it is only. 


of articles on Theodore Roosevelt— 
one by Major George Haven Putnam, 
who had known Roosevelt for more 
than fifty years; a survey of Roose- 
velt’s public and official activities, by 
Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of the 
magazine, and an appreciation of 
Colonel Roosevelt as explorer, by V. 
Stefansson, the well known Arctic 
traveler. There are also articles on 
“Odessa to the Atlantic: the Pro- 
posed Railway Route,” by Wyatt 
Rushton; “An Outlet to the Sea for 
Europe’s New Nations,” by Alfred 
C. Bossom, and “Service—the Key- 
note of a New Cabinet Department,” 
by Harlean James. A sketch of Wis- 
consin University’s new president, 
Dr. Edward A. Birge, is contributed 
by Professor Frederic Austin Ogg. 
The Peace Congress at Paris, the 
League of Nations and revolutionary 
movements in Europe naturally de- 
mand much space in the editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the 
World,” as well as in the department 
of “Leading Articles of the Month.” 


National Education Association 
PROGRAM DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 
February 24—March 1. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
Music. Invocation, R. A. White, 
People’s Liberal Church, Chicago, IIL 
Address of welcome, Peter A. Mor- 
tenson, superintendent city schools, 
Chicago, Ill. Address of welcome, 
Jacob M. Loeb, president, board of 
education, Chicago, Ill. Address of 
welcome, Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Illinois. Response, Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, deputy commisioner of educa- 
tion, New York. “How to make the 
schools a more effective agent for an 
efficient democracy,” Marion LeRoy 
Burton, president University of Min- 

nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
“Factors Involved in the Quality of 
Instruction at Present Offered in 
Our Schools.” (Speakers limited to 
fifteen minutes each.) “Salaries,” 
D. B. Waldo, president, Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. “Training of Teachers,” W. 
C. Bagley, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
“Necessity and Difficulties of Super- 


vision—from the Viewpoint of the 
City Superintendent,” Herbert  S. 
West, superintendent city schools, 


Rochester, N. Y. “Defects of Super- 
vision and Constructive Suggestions 
Thereon—from the Viewpoint of the 
Classroom Teacher,” Sallie Hill, 
president League of Teachers’ 
Associations, Denver, Colo. “What 
Are We Going to Do About It?” 
William M. Davidson, superintendent 
city schools, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


_A National Program for Educa- 
tion. (Speakers are limited to fif- 
teen minutes each.) John H.* Bever- 


idge, superintendent city schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska; C. N. Kendall, 


commissioner of education, Trenton, 
N. J.; Edmund J. James, president 
State University, Urbana, Ill.; Victor 
Orlander, American Federation of 
Labor, Chicago, Ill.; George D. 
Strayer, president National Educa- 
tion Association, New York. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


“Government Activities as They 
Affect the Schools.” (Speakers 


165 
limited to ten minutes each.) “War 
Savings,” J. H. Caruthers, War 
Savings Committee, Educational 
Division, Washington, D. C. “Red 


Cross,” J. W. Studebaker, American 
Red ‘Cross Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Educational Service,” 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. “Vo- 
cational Education Board,” C, A. 
Prosser, director Federal Board, 
Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C. “Food Conservation,” Sarah 
l.ouise Arnold, College Section, Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
“Boys’ Working Reserve,” H. W. 
Wells, Boys’ Working Reserve, De- 
partment of Labgr, Washington, 
D. C. “The Schools—as They Have 
Affected the Government Activities,” 
G. Stanton Ford, National School 
Service, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

What the War Should Do for 
Our Methods in (speeches limited to 
ten minutes each) :“English,” Edwin 
L. Miller, principal of Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, Mich. “His- 
tory,” S. B. Harding, Committee on 
Public Information, Washington, 
D. C. “Geography,” Paul Good, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
“Civics and Economics,” William B. 
Guitteau, superintendent of schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. “Physical Education,” 
E. H. Arnold, director New Haven 
Normal School of Gymnastics, New 
Haven, Conn. “Education of the 
Immigrant,” Randall J. Condon, 
superintendent city schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. “Vocational Education,” 
William J. Bogan, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, III. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Music. Address, “Efficient De- 
mocracy Through Education—from 
the Standpoint of the State,” Frank 


O. Lowden, governor of Illinois, 
Springfield, Ill. Address, “Efficient 
Democracy Through Education— 


from the Standpoint of the Nation,” 
Hoke Smith, United States senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


“Training Pupils for Citizenship,” 
(Speakers limited to fifteen minutes 
each.) “How to Teach Pupils that 
Democracy Involves Duties as Well 
as Rights,’ Major A. A. Maras, com- 


mittee on education and special 
training, Washington, D. C. “How 
to Teach Pupils Respect for Prop- 
erly Constituted Authority.” “How 


to Teach Pupils to Respect the Righ‘s 
of Others,” Kate Devereux Blake, 
principal of School No. 36, New 
York City. “How to Teach Pupils 
Faithfulness in the Discharge of Re- 
sponsibility,” William B. Owen, Chi- 
cago Teachers’ College, Chicago, IIL 
Reports of standing committees. 
Business meeting. A. J. Gantvoort, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS.  Coedues- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
T A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Yu 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portiand, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


The Demand 


81 Chapel Street 


at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 
WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


for Teachers 


AGENCY 
Albany, N. Y. 


College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wil) conduct a musical program for 
twenty minutes at each session. 

Morning sessions begin at 10 
o'clock sharp and end at 12 o'clock. 
Afternoon sessions begin at 2 o'clock 
sharp and end at 4 o'clock. 


The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English 


{Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, February 
26 and 27, 1919.] 

President, Edwin L. Miller, De- 
troit, Michigan. Secretary, James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 

President's address, “War and 
Poetry.” “The Anglo-American 
Ideal,” Emerson Venable, Cleveland. 
“The Teaching of American Ideals 
in English Classes,” Charles S. Pen- 
dleton, University of Wisconsin. 
“Government Plans for Re-organiza- 
tion, Americanization and School Ser- 
vice,” J. W. Searson, managing edi- 
tor of School Service. 

Conference on the Supervision of 
English Teaching. 

“The Improvement of_ Teachers in 
Service,” Charles S. Thomas, Cleve- 
land. “Procedure with Standard 
Tests,” C. C. Certain, Detroit 
“Specific Aims in the Course in 


Literature,’ G. Eunice Meers, Des 
Moines. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, 
4,30 o'clock. 

Conference on Vocational English. 

“The Problems of the Committee 
on Vocational English,” Nathaniel W. 
Barnes, University of Chicago. “Con- 
ditions in the Secondary Schools,’ 
Leverett L. Lyon, University of Chi- 
cago. “Business Correspondence,” L. 
H. Beall, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago. “Journalism in School and 
coliege,” Willard M. Bleyer, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. “Speech Im. 
provement Among Employees,” Mrs. 
Louise Schaefer, Welfare - Depart- 
ment. Marshall Field & Co. 

Symposium: “The Adjustment of 
English Teaching to Present Needs,” 
Elise Timberlake, Industrial Institute 
and College, Columbus, Miss.; T. W. 
Gosling, Madison; Julia Gettemy, 
Moline High School, Moline, Illinois; 
E. H. Fowler, Lewiston (Idaho) 
State Normal School; Thomas W. 
Briggs. Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Joseph M. Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Fred N. Scott, 
University of Michigan; Edwin 
 chaagomalat University of North Caro- 
ina. 

Senior and Junior High School and 
Grammar Grades: “Gleanings from 


~The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 
ARLO—-CLEMATIS 


Did you read Mr. Chancellor's article in this paper January 9? 
| You must. There you will see one more clear proof that our schools 
do not train pupils to READ and INTERPRET. 

The Arlo Plan has proved that it supplies this need. Write us, 
order a set of books to test, and be added to the big list of those 
who are solving the serious problem. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Freshman English,” Florence Living- 


ston Joy, Oberlin. “Teaching Some 
American Ideals Through English 
Composition,” Richard L. Sandwick, 
Highland Park, Ill. “Teaching Eng- 


lish to Farm Boys,” Martha Clay. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “Projects in 
Literature,” Marietta Hyde, Cleve- 
land. 

College and Normal School: “Ped- 
agogical Aspects of Linguistic 


Ability,” G. C. Brandenburg, Purdue 
University. “The Marking of Eng- 
lish Themes,” James Cloyd Bowman, 
State College, Ames, Ia. “English A 
Once More,” Franklin B. Snyder, 
Northwestern University. “Prelimi- 
nary Report of the Committee on 
Provision for the Training of Teach- 
ers,” Joseph M. Thomas, University 
of Minnesota. 

Library 1811, conference on the 
problems of school and college libra- 
rianvs. Leader, Helen’ S. Babcock, 
Chicago. 

Reports of Committees :— 

1. On Labor and Cost of Englis4s 
‘Teaching, EF. M. Hopkins. 


2. On Examinations, C. C. Certain, 
Clark W. Northup, W. W. Charteis. 
». On Economy of Time, Mary BL. 


Fontaine, Edwin Fairley, Elizabeth 
Tfodgson, C. H. Ward, S. A. Leonard. 

4. On American Speech, Clarence 
Stratton. 


In the inlen of New Music 


It is natural and fitting that our 
joy in welcoming our boys back 
home again should find expression in 
song. The Victor Talking Machine 
Company, through its latest records. 
is putting out the best of these as 


interpreted by the world’s greatest 
artists. 
Starting with the moment. our 


troops leave foreign soil on the home 
stretch Irving Berlin) has made a 
song to fit the boys’ own mouths in 
the nature of a fond farewell. 
“Goodbye, France,” is the title, and 
the Peerless Quartet shows, on a 
new Victor record, how it should be 
sung. It is, of course, a brisk march 
tune, and there are several familiar 
melodies interpolated that give it a 
real American “home” flavor. 

On the reverse of the record the 
same quartet sings “The Navy Will 
Bring Them Back.” “Lest we for- 
get” is a sentiment rung into it as a 
timely reminder of the navy’s part. 
The words were written by Yeoman 
Howard Johnson, U. S. N., who js 
surely the one to do it. 

A logical sequence to the thought 
of these songs is this one sung by 
James and Shannon on a_ Victor 
record just issued—‘Mother, Here's 
Your Boy.” It pavs a well deserved 
tribute to the part the American 
mothers have plaved in surrendering 
their sons so gladly to the call of 
duty. In bright march time : 
sounds a cheerful note, reminding us 
that the boys are already on their 
way back. Between’ the verses + 
strain from Pike’s “Home Again” is 
appropriately heard. 

\ companion piece is found on the 
other side of the record in “Watch, 
Hope and Wait, Little Girl,” sung by 
Charles Hart. It is an optimistic 
letter from a soldier to his best girl 
telling her to cheer up, for his work 
is finished, and he'll soon be home. 
The sentiment is accompanied bv a 
lively march tune, with bells which 
give a delightful effect. 

With a new and pointed 
cance for many at present, 


signifi- 
that 
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old-time song, “Bring Back My Bon- 
nie to Me,” is sung by Alma Gluck 
on a new Victrola record. And who 
could sing it with more telling effect? 
Alma Gluck has a unique facility for 
reaching the heart with these old- 
time ballads that are so very dear 
to us. The refrain of the melody is 
repeated by the Orpheus Quartet, 
which adds to the charm of the ren- 
dition. 


The Week in Review 
Continued from page 157. 


ruary 9. A strike of 15,000 workmen 
in the dry docks of the Thames has 
paralyzed the London  ship-building 
industry; at Manchester, 4,000 dock- 
workers laid down their tools  be- 
cause one of the foremen was a non- 
unionist; at Edinburgh and Leith, 
5,000 iron moulders and shipwrights 
are striking for a forty-hour week, 
with full wages ; and, on the Clyde, 
about 20,000 shipyard employees are 
on strike, without the sanction of the 
officers of their unions, having re- 
fused to pay rent or income tax. In 
Fifeshire, 24,000 miners are out over 
a forty-seven-hour dispute. Mean- 
while, Lloyd George, who has been 
very successful in the past in ad- 
justing labor quarrels, is too busy 
with the Peace Conference to deal 
with these issues. 

FIGHTING THE BOLSHEVIKI1 

The armistice has little meaning 
for the detachments of American 
and British troops which, in alliance 
with Russians, are fighting the Boi- 
sheviki on the Archangel front. For 
them, the war is still on, in its most 
savage and destructive form. 
Through frozen swamps and deep 
snows they .have had to retreat be- 
fore superior numbers, and, at last 
accounts, after ten consecutive days 
of hard fighting, they were at Sheg- 
ovari, thirty miles north of Shen- 
kursk, on the Vaga river. They had 
been forced to evacuate Shenkursk, 
under pressure of the  Bolsheviki, 
who outnumbered them three to one, 
and were abundantly equipped with 
guns and ammunition. Unless they 
are speedily re-enforced by the Al- 
lies or the Cossacks, there is danger 
that the Bolsheviki may carry out 
their threat to sweep them into the 
White Sea. The temperature ranges 
from 20 to 30 below zero. 

A STAGGERING BILL. 

The Administration bill, framed by 
the Food Administration, appro- 
priating one and a quarter billion 
dollars to enable the Government to 
carry out its guarantee of a price of 
#220 a bushel for the 1919 wheat 
crop may well stagger Americans 
who remember that, a few years ago, 
Congressional appropriations of all 
sorts and for all purposes. did not 
total a billion dollars annually. Un- 
der the bill, the President is given 
absolute authority to create any 
agency or agencies to buy the 1918 
and 1919 wheat crops and other food- 
stuffs at the guaranteed prices; to 
regulate export and import of wheat; 
to require preferential railroad ser- 
vice; to control grain exchanges; and 
to sell either domestically or by ex- 
port wheat, wheat products or by- 
products at a profit or loss as in the 
judgment of such agency may be 
necessary. In other words, whatever 


the size of the crops, or the state of 
the world’s markets, or the amount 
of the competing crops, the farmer 
is to get $2.20 a bushel, and the Gov- 
ernment will stand the loss, to a pos- 
sible amount of a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars. 
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Position, ys ‘aini Ss Fork 
cember 81, 19t8 7! training, AuSable Forks, New York, application De- 


TEACHERS’ 


Telegram from AuSable Forks January 9 y 
s y 9, 1919: Will contrac y 3 
Schouten for remainder year if he secures license, wire answer a 


Reply telegram January 9, 1919: S : 
ears y 9, 9: Schouten sewher i yal- 
lace best possibility at nine hundred. ee See ae 


Letter January 21, 1919: Miss Wallace has iti 
—_ y 21, 1919: ss Wi ce has accepted the position here at 
Foe’ a Y Thanking you for your efforts, I am . . Principal, AuSable 


Many places are now open for which we hav c mm 
been asked 
candidates, at from $900 to $2,000. Write today for 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Soutevara 


34th Year. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 


DENVER, with. timely_chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects i 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° F'tth Avenve 


New 
BRecommen@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 4 — 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, C 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of eaahiore Gen School Official 
We operate in all Western States, REGISTER NOW. pi 3: 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colle 

Principals, Assistants, Tutors a 
vernesses, for every department of instruction; 

to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacheré and has fil) - 
j dreds of high grade positions 
o charge t 
none for registrations 


If you need @ 
teacher fora i 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Established 1855 


Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance relephone. Manager. 
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168 February 6, 1919 


National Week of Song 
February 16-22, 1919 


For several years following the lead of ‘‘Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans,’’ the schools have set apart that week in February in which occurs 
the anniversary of Washington’s Birthday as a ‘‘National Week of Song.”’ 

Now the whole Nation has been set singing and the entire month of 
February is made the month especially of Patriotic Songs. 

The ‘‘Community Singing,”’ ‘‘Victory Sings,’’ ‘‘Liberty Sings’’ of the 
neighborhood should be linked up with the Schools in this festival of | 
Patriotism. 

Arrange a big get-together Sing-feast with children, parents, Sunday 
School, Church and everybody taking part. | 


The Victor will teach the entire program 
from its incomparable records. 


Try this list: * Or this one: 
| { (All with Band) 35657 Patriotic Mediey March 
Red, White and Blue ‘ | Standard Bearer March { Band) 
4sisi Freedom For All Forever (Werrenrath) ( Battle Hymn of the Republic (Al! with 
) Lafayette 18145< Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
17568 fey Boy (Song and Games, Primary) | Young Charms 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel 18338 { La Marseillaise 
{ Over There \ Star Spangled Banner 


18333 (LMay Be Gone a Long, Long T: 35291 Declaration of Independence— (Parts I 


ime 
64694 Thére’s a Long, Long Trail (McCormack) 


is455 K-K-K-Katy and II) 
35555 { Paul Revere’s Ride (Battis) | Last Long Mile 9 
\ The Rising of ’76 17160 {Country Dance (Virginia Reel, 8th 
17087 | Minuet—( By Children in Colonial Cos- t Grade, Colonial Costumes) 
‘| May Pole Dance tumes) 4.9999 {Pack Up Your Troubles 
18491 Green Mountain Volunteers (Band) |Home Again 
Speed the Plow—(Amer. Country Dance) 17890 { Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—_ 
18446 ! 1 Want to be Ready (Spirituals) (Steal Away (Spirituals) 
Been a Listenin’ 17582 { Battle Cry of Freedom (Revised 
35228 Flag Drili— (Grammar Grades— Band) Song of a Thousand Years [ Version 
35397 { Clayton’s Grand March 64306 Perfect Day (Williams) 
‘ (In Lilac Time 17668 ( Pageants of all the Allies 
17581 { Star Spangled Banner—( 16136< (Girls in various National 
Hail Columbia 35513 Costumes) 


~~ Or any one of a dozen other lists made up to suit your 
> particular needs. 
For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use 
‘\ when the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
be placed under the instrument safe 


and secure from danger, and the cabinet /Sojf) 


can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.’’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. gt 
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